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Breaking  heads  or  breaking  crime? 


Philly  brutality  issue  to  have  its  day  in  court 


Rank-and-file  officers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department  have  joined  city 
officials  in  contending  that  they  are  being 
unjustly  brutalized  by  a Justice  Depart- 
ment suit  which  charges  the  department 
with  a broad  pattern  of  brutality.  But  Fed- 
eral officials  have  expressed  confidence 
that  they  have  "a  very  strong  case'*  against 
the  nation’s  fourth  largest  municipal 
police  force. 

The  suit,  which  was  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  on  August  13,  accuses  the 
city,  the  police  department,  Mayor  Frank 
L.  Rizzo,  and  19  other  municipal  officials 
of  trampling  on  the  civil  rights  of  "persons 
of  all  races,  colors  and  national  origins.” 

In  a point-by-point  breakdown,  the 
28-page  legal  document  alleges  that  the  de- 
partment’s policies  are  delinquent  in  seven 


specific  areas,  including  the  handling  of 
brutality  complaints,  street  conduct,  use  of 
deadly  force,  the  filing  of  "cover  charges" 
against  complainants,  internal  disciplinary 
practices,  training,  and  the  harrassment  of 
police  and  administration  critics. 

Mayor  Rizzo,  a former  police  commis- 
sioner of  Philadelphia,  denounced  all  of  the 
suit’s  allegations  as  “hogwash,”  and  has 
embarked  on  a national  media  campaign  to 
defend  the  force. 

Rizzo,  whose  term  expires  in  January, 
said  on  a nationally  televised  interview  on 
the  NBC  "Today  Show"  that  he  wants  the 
lawsuit  resolved  before  he  leaves  office  "so 
we  can  remove  the  stigma  put  on  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Justice  Department." 

"We  want  no  whitewash;  we  want  our 
day  in  court,"  he  declared.  "If  a policeman 


is  brutal,  if  he  violates  someone’s  rights,  if 
he  is  absolutely  brutal,  he  should  be  prose- 
cuted. He  should  be  taken  as  an  individual 
policeman.  I’m  not  saying  we’re  all 
goodies.” 

In  an  interview  on  NBC’s  "Prime  Time 
Sunday,”  the  mayor  was  asked  if  he  had 
proposed  breaking  the  heads  of  criminals. 
"Breaking  their  heads  is  right,"  he  replied. 
“They  try  to  break  yours  and  you  break 
theirs  first.  You’re  dealing  with  criminals, 
barbarians.  You're  safer  in  the  jungle.  Ani- 
mals don't  attack  you." 

Rizzo’s  mix  of  anger  toward  the  suit 
and  confidence  that  the  department  would 
be  exonerated  was  echoed  by  an  official 
from  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police. 

"Our  reaction  is  negative  toward  the 
Federal  government  on  the  suit,”  FOP  re- 
cording secretary  Tom  Ford  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  We  think  they're  wrong, 
but  we  invite  the  suit  anyhow  because  we 
have  nothing  to  hide.” 

Ford  commented  on  rumors  that  the 
FOP  might  take  the  Justice  Department  to 
court  in  an  effort  to  clear  the  police  de- 
partment. Asked  if  the  association  were 
planning  such  a countersuit,  the  recording 
secretary  said,  “Well,  not  right  now.  None 
that  I could  divulge  right  now." 

City  Solicitor  Sheldon  L.  Albert  was  less 
cryptic  in  indicating  that  the  city  itself 
may  sue  the  Federal  government.  “There’s 
no  question  that  every  named  officer  and 
the  (municipal]  government  have  been  li- 
beled by  the  Federal  government,"  he  ob- 
served. "They  have  laid  themselves  open." 

At  least  one  officer,  Jim  Kunf,  said  he 
has  considered  taking  counter  legal  action 
because  the  Federal  suit  characterizes  the 
whole  department  as  being  abusive  of  citi- 
zen’s rights. 

"The  whole  department  isn’t  perfect; 
I’m  sure  there  are  guys  like  that,"  he  told 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  “.  . .you'll  always 
have  10  percent.  But  man,  I'll  tell  you, 
they  made  it  100  percent.  Personally,  if 
I knew  a lawyer  who  would  take  the  case, 
I would  sue  them  for  defamation  of  char- 
acter. Have  him  represent  the  90  percent 
I’m  in.” 

Most  of  the  officers  interviewed  by  the 
local  press  said  they  felt  that  the  suit  was 
politically  motivated. 

“Personally,  I think  that  the  whole 
thing  is  an  injustice,  that’s  all,"  Officer 
George  Azzarino  said.  "I  would  definitely 
have  to  say  [that  of)  the  majority  of  po- 
licemen, most  of  them  do  an  outstanding 
job.  1 think  it’s  a political  thing.  . .it’s  not 
right,  and  it’s  demoralizing." 

"I  think  it’s  just  plain  ridiculous  - ag- 
gravation," Officer  John  Navickas  noted, 
"Seems  like  every  couple  of  years  when  it's 
around  election  time,  right  away  they’re  on 
the  police  department.  That’s  because  of 


Rizzo  - they  want  to  get  to  him,  so  they 
go  through  us." 

One  detective,  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous,  said  he  thought  the  Justice 
Department  was  frustrated  in  its  attempts 
to  lodge  criminal  charges  against  individual 
officers  and  that  the  Federal  officials  were 
using  the  pending  suit  to  keep  from  look- 
ing foolish.  "If  they  find  some  rotten 
apples,  throw  them  out,"  he  declared, 
“but  don’t  dump  the  whole  barrel." 

A source  from  inside  the  police  de- 
partment agreed  that  the  government’s 
action  was  overdrawn.  "I  am  assigned  to 
the  busiest,  highest  crime  area  in  the  city, 
and  I do  not  see  any  systematic  pattern  of 
police  brutality,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "I  do  see  isolated  incidents 
of  overreaction  by  officers,  but  not  any 
deliberate,  malicious  brutality." 

The  source  noted  that  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney’s Office  in  Philadelphia  has  been  in- 
vestigating allegations  of  brutality  for  the 
past  several  years  but  has  little  to  show 
for  its  efforts.  “They  have  brought  77 
cases  before  United  States-  grand  juries 
and  only  two  prosecutions  have  resulted. 
One  of  these  resulted  in  a 'not  guilty’  ver- 
dict and  the  other  is  on  appeal." 

Noting  that  the  situation  "has  created 
an  'us  verses  them'  attitude  within  the  de- 
partment,” the  source  observed  that  the 
suit  may  actually  be  putting  a damper  on 
the  effective  investigation  of  police  bru- 
tality complaints. 

"Investigations  seem  to  be  aimed  at 
proving  the  officer’s  innocence,  rather  than 
uncovering  the  facts,”  he  said.  "Complaints 
are  investigated,  however,  and  action  is 
taken  when  the  complaint  is  proved  and 
the  complainant  cannot  be  pursuaded  to 
drop  the  charges.  Improvement  is  needed, 
but  it  is  a far  cry  from  the  days  when  citi- 
zens complaining  of  mistreatment  were 
roughed  up  and  landed  on  their  cans  on 
the  sidewalk  outside  the  station  house." 

In  spite  of  the  protests  that  police 
brutality  is  not  widespread  in  the  city, 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Civilctti 
recently  declared  that  his  agency  "has 
a very  strong  case  against  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

Appearing  on  the  ABC  television  show 
"Good  Morning  America,"  the  Attorney 
General  described  the  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia as  "real  bad,"  remarking  that  his 
agency  "did  an  extensive  survey  and  found 
Philadelphia  extremely  lax  in  overcoming 
police  brutality." 

Among  other  charges,  the  suit  accuses 
the  Philadelphia  force  of  "failing  and  re- 
fusing to  establish  guidelines  for  the  proper 
use  of  firearms,  thus  indirectly  encouraging 
officers  to  fire  their  weapons  without 
reasonable  standards."  Another  section 
deals  with  the  alleged  covcrup  of  police 
shooting  incidents. 


Damsel  distresses  Illinois  speeders 


Chicago  Tribune  Photo 

Illinois  state  trooper  Kathleen  Sautcr,  22,  shows  speeding  motorists  a lot  of  leg  hut  little 
sympathy  as  she  tracks  (hem  down  with  her  radar  gun.  Sautcr  pretends  to  be  a damsel  in 
distress  on  the  shoulder  of  selected  state  highways  while  radioing  descriptions  of  speeders 
to  a uniformed  trooper  further  down  the  road.  The  stakeout  is  part  of  a statewide  speed 
limit  enforcement  campaign  instituted  recently  by  police  superintendent  Lynn  Baird. 
The  effort  also  involves  the  use  of  six  spotter  planes,  an  old  Dcpartmcht  of  Transporta- 
tion truck  and  a team  of  plainclothes  troopers  poised  on  bicycles  on  overpasses. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L Petersbn 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
dela'<  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
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Court  to  rule  on  validity  of 
Virginia  radar  detector  ban 

Virginia’s  ban  on  the  sale  and  use  of 
radar  detectors  became  the  subject  of  a 
court  battle  last  month  when  a radio  sup- 
ply company  asked  a Federal  court  to 
declare  the  prohibition  unconstitutional. 

Contending  that  drivers  should  be  able 
to  use  the  devices  in  their  own  defense  if 
they  are  stopped  in  speed  traps,  the  suit 
requests  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Roanoke  issue  an  injunction  to  prohibit 
the  state  from  enforcing  its  anti-detector 
law. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
action,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Bryant 
Radio  Supply  Co.  of  Collinsville,  names 
Col.  D.  M.  Slane,  the  superintendent  of 
the  state  police,  as  defendant,  noting  that 
the  radar  devices  used  by  his  troopers  are 
unreliable  and  that  the  lawmen  are  inade- 
quately trained  in  the  operation  of  the 
units. 

The  suit  further  stated  that  the  state’s 
ban  on  the  detectors,  commonly  known 
under  the  brand  name  Fuzzbuster,  prohi- 
bits motorists  from  gathering  defense  evi- 
dence and  thus  is  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  due  process  of  law. 

In  another  argument,  the  action  con- 
tends that  Virginia  has  no  legal  authority 
to  forbid  use  of  the  detectors  because  re- 
gulation of  the  airwaves  is  a Federal  re- 
sponsibility. The  radar  warning  devices  are 
simple  radio  receivers  which  are  tuned  to 
the  frequencies  produced  by  electronic 
speed  detection  equipment. 

The  Bryant  company  also  charged  that 
the  Virginia  restriction  places  an  unconsti- 
tutional burden  on  interstate  commerce 
because  radar  detector  sales  are  legal  in  all 
states  except  Virginia  and  can  be  legally 
used  in  46  states. 

Federal  court  guards  trade 
lock  up  for  clean  up  duties 

A significant  number  of  guards  at  the 
Federal  courthouse  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri have  traded  their  nightsticks  for 
broomsticks  after  discovering  that  they 
could  earn  more  working  as  janitors  in  the 
building  than  as  Federal  Protective  Service 
officers. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Associa- 
ted Press,  the  wholesale  resignations  reflect 
a national  trend  for  the  agency,  which 
pays  rookie  officers  $9,391  a year.  In  con- 
trast, a janitor  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Kansas  City  area 
starts  at  a $12,563  annual  salary.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  half  of  the  janitorial 
team  in  the  city’s  Federal  courthouse  con- 
sists of  former  guards. 

Joe  Hyde,  a six-year  Protective  Service 
veteran  in  Kansas  City,  indicated  that  he 
switched  from  patrolling  to  cleaning  the 
courthouse  corridors  solely  because  of  the 
difference  in  pay.  "It’s  the  money,”  he 
told  one  reporter.  "We  make  more  money 
as  custodians." 

In  other  areas  of  the  nation,  Federal 
Protective  Service  officers  arc  resigning  to 
make  more  money  in  police  jobs,  according 
to  Charles  T.  Cobb,  the  service’s  assistant 
commissioner. 

"It’s  been  jokingly  said  that  we  train 
them,"  Cobb  noted. 

The  attrition  statistics  indicate  that  the 
situation  is  no  laughing  matter,  however. 
Last  year,  13.4  percent  of  the  officers 
in  the  Protective  Service  quit  their  jobs, 
compared  to  a 5 percent  rate  for  other  po- 
lice agencies. 

Of  the  service’s  10  regions,  Kansas  city 
registered  the  highest  resignation  rate  of  26 


percent  in  1978.  But  David  McKinely,  the 
director  of  the  region,  said  that  this  year 
the  figure  is  running  closer  to  30  or  35  per- 
cent. 

Rhoads  eyes  new  job  to 
bolster  his  $30G  pension 

John  W.  Rhoads,  who  left  his  post  as 
police  chief  of  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland  on  a disability  pension  last 
June,  is  in  line  to  take  the  number  two  law 
enforcement  post  in  Orange  County, 
Florida  — a proposed  move  that  has 
Prince  George’s  officials  crying  foul. 

Orange  County  Sheriff  Melvin  G. 
Coleman  told  the  Washington  Post 
last  month  that  Rhoads  is  one  of  the 
leading  candidates  to  become  the  county’s 
new  deputy  sheriff,  a post  in  which  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  force’s 
day-to-day  operations. 

Rhoads,  who  receives  a $29,700  tax- 
free  disability  stipend  from  Prince  George’s 
County  as  the  result  of  chronic  back  trou- 
ble, appears  ready  to  take  the  Florida 
post,  which  would  add  another  $30,000 
to  his  annual  income. 

“If  things  work  out,  I might  very  well 
make  the  move,"  he  said.  "The  work  is 
right  up  my  alley.  It’s  a quieter  place 
than  Prince  George's. 

Several  members  of  the  Prince  George’s 
County  Council  are  helping  to  keep  up  the 
clamor  in  the  Washington  suburb, 
protesting  that  they  had  granted  Rhoads  a 
70  percent  disability  pension  because  they 
accepted  his  explanation  that  his  back 
injury  made  it  impossible  to  continue 
working  at  a demanding  job. 

“It  bears  out  my  suspicions  that  he  was 
looking  for  a loophole  in  our  retirement 
system,”  council  member  Sue  V.  Mills 
noted.  "He  should  not  be  getting  retire- 
ment here  if  he’s  going  to  be  working.” 

On  the  surface,  Rhoads’s  past  and 
would-be  roles  appear  remarkably  similar. 


Both  police  forces  are  composed  of  from 
800  to  850  employees  and  both  cover 
jurisdictions  with  between  500,000  and 
700,000  residents.  But  the  former  chief 
contended  that  the  Florida  post  is  “a 
different  situation"  that  “is  not  in  con- 
flict” with  his  retirement  in  Maryland. 

“The  difference  is  that  I’m  not  going  to 
be  a chief  or  a patrol  officer.  I’m  going  to 
be  an  administrator,”  Rhoads  observed. 
"The  doctors  tell  me  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  my  back  problem  is  stress.  The  stress 
of  running  an  organization  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  helping  somebody  also  run  it.” 

An  aide  to  Prince  George’s  County 
Executive  Lawrence  Hogan  said  that  the 
executive  would  address  the  situation 
only  if  Rhoads  is  accepted  by  Orange 
County  and  takes  the  job. 

LEAA  and  the  Justice  Dept, 
sign  data  cooperation  pact 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  have  formally 
agreed  to  share  information  on  ways  to 
improve  state  and  local  law  enforcement, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  white  collar 
crime,  arson  and  organized  crime. 

According  to  a recent  Justice  Depart- 
ment announcement,  a committee  of  three 
LEAA  and  three  Criminal  Division  officials 
will  coordinate  the  activities. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Criminal  Division 
will  review  significant  LEAA  grant  appli- 
cations and  offer  suggestions.  Both  units 
will  conduct  training  sessions  for  state  and 
local  prosecutors  in  subjects  that  are 
thought  to  be  most  revlevant  to  the  na- 
tion’s crime  problems. 

"This  is  a unique  understanding  that 
will  permit  the  Criminal  tDivision  and 
LEAA  to  share  the  expertise  of  their  re- 
spective staffs,”  LEAA  Administrator 
Henry'S.  Dogin  noted. 
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Ron  Willis;  Pennsylvania:  Tom  Landers;  Rhode  Island:  Glenford  Shibley;  South 

Carolina:  William  Mathias;  Tennessee.  Michael  Braswell,  Texas:  Joe  Schott; 

Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom  Spratt;  Washington:  Larry  Fehr,  Rickey  Thomas; 
Wisconsin:  Dan  King. 
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Chicago  once  again  reshuffles  its  police  force: 


* 


o 


Nolan  moved  to  new  agency;  DiLeonardi  named  acting  chief 


Still  awaiting  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  superintendent  after  almost  five 
months  of  political  haggling,  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  experienced  yet  another 
top  command  shake-up  earlier  this  sum- 
mer, as  acting  superintendent  Samuel  W. 
Nolan  was  named  to  head  a new  Office  of 
Public  Safety  and  Joseph  DiLeonardi  was 
appointed  as  temporary  police  chief  execu- 
tive. 

In  announcing  the  changes,  Chicago 
Mayor  Jane  Byrne  denied  that  she  had 
moved  Nolan  to  the  new  post,  where  he 
will  “coordinate”  police,  fire,  health,  street 
and  sanitation  services,  as  a way  of  re- 
moving him  from  contention  for  the  super- 
intendency. Since  the  resignation  of  Super- 
intendent James  E.  O’Grady  last  April,  the 
city’s  black  community  has  actively  sup- 
ported Nolan  for  the  permanent  chief’s 
job. 

While  Byme  continued  her  efforts  to 
put  together  a Police  Board  that  will  ulti- 
mately conduct  a candidate  search  for  a 
new  chief,  DiLeonardi  indicated  that  he 
would  not  be  a lame  duck  in  the  role  of 
acting  superintendent. 

Promoted  in  a previous  Byrne  shake-up 
to  deputy  superintendent  of  investigative 


Samuel  W.  Nolan 


services,  DiLetonardi  declared  himself 
“positively”  in-the  race  for  superintendent. 
‘Til  give  it  my  very  best,”  he  said. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  acting 
chief,  the  24-year  Chicago  police  veteran 
named  James  J.  Riordan,  the  chief  of  the 
patrol  division,  as  his  first  deputy  superin- 
tendent and  embarked  on  a middle  man- 
agement reorganization  that  involved  the 
repositioning  of  45  commanders. 


Joseph  G.  DiLeonardi 


At  the  news  conference  that  heralded 
the  appointment  of  Riordan,  DiLeonardi 
expressed  criticism  of  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
the  president  of  the  Police  Foundation  and 
Mayor  Byrne’s  top  choice  as  permanent 
superintendent. 

“I  read  some  of  Mr.  Murphy's  books, 
and  in  doing  so,  1 came  away  with  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  supportive  of  the 
line  officer,”  DiLeonardi  said.  “But  I may 


Atlanta  works  to  change  its  negative  crime  image: 
state  troopers  called  in;  ‘flying  squad’  created 


Officials  in  Atlanta  scrambled  last 
month  to  change  the  city's  image  as  the  na- 
tion’s violent-crime  hot  spot,  obtaining  a 
complement  of  state  troopers  to  bolster 
the  city’s  understaffed  police  force,  and 
creating  a police  "flying  squad"  to  saturate 
high-crime  areas. 

The  city,  which  had  the  highest  per 
capita  crime  rate  of  all  major  American 
metropolises  last  year,  has  recently  been 
plagued  with  adverse  publicity  concerning 
sharp  rises  in  violent  crime.  The  number 
of  homicides  reported  in  Atlanta  so  far  this 
year  is  already  six  greater  than  the  entire 
1978  total  of  143,  and  rape  is  up  53  per- 
cent, contributing  to  a 29  percent  increase 
in  the  overall  crime  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  statistics,  Mayor 
Maynard  Jackson  has  attempted  to  play 
down  the  problem,  charging  that  the  local 
press  has  inspired  the  national  media  to 


exaggerate  Atlanta’s  crime  woes. 

"If  we  are  alarmed  about  our  situation, 
if  we  take  it  out  of  focus,  out  of  context,  I 
think  the  national  press  will  do  so  as  well," 
he  told  reporters.  “What  I'm  going  to  do. 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  as  Mayor  of  At- 
lanta, is  to  fight  the  problem,  and  that 
means  to  fight  crime.  What  you  all  do  as 
the  press  corps  in  giving  your  cues  to  the 
national  press  will  be  up  to  you.” 

Jackson’s  implication  that  his  city  was 
unfairly  being  singled  out  as  the  nation’s 
crime  capital  was  echoed  by  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown,  who  noted  that 
crime  is  increasing  in  some  cities  more  than 
it  is  in  Atlanta. 

The  national  media  is  examining  Atlan- 
ta’s escalating  crime  rate  “because  it  re- 
ceives day-to-day  attention  in  the  local 
press,”  the  commissioner  said.  "That’s  why 
NBC  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  here, 


because  of  the  local  press,  obviously.” 

Jackson  was  adamant  about  what  he 
thinks  is  the  most  effective  method  to 
counteract  the  bad  press,  which  threatens 
to  put  a dent  in  Atlanta’s  $244  million-a- 
year  tourist  and  convention  trade.  “The 
best  thing  we  can  do  about  the  national 
publicity  is  to  decrease  our  crime  rate,”  he 
said. 

Toward  that  end,  the  mayor  last  month 
took  Georgia  Governor  George  Busbce  up 
on  his  offer  to  send  state  police  into  the 
city.  The  complement  of  50  troopers  is  ex- 
pected to  assist  local  officers  at  least  until 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

Although  many  of  the  troopers  are  from 
conservative,  rural  areas  in  the  state,  Brown 
said  that  there  have  been  no  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  of  white  troopers 
in  black  neighborhoods. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


FBI  charter  ready  to  roll  through  Congress, 
as  Webster  initiates  top  management  shake  up 


A new  era  is  dawning  for  the  FBI, 
as  bureau  director  William  H.  Webster  last 
month  restructured  the  top  command 
echelon  of  the  agency  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration made  a final  push  to  win  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  first  legislative 
charter  for  the  Federal  investigative  force. 

Departing  significantly  from  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  tradition  of  bureau  manage- 
ment, Webster  bypassed  the  post  of  asso- 
ciate director,  which  has  been  vacant  since 
the  April  retirement  of  James  G.  Adams, 
and  distributed  the  responsibilities  of  the 
bureau’s  number  two  spot  to  a newly 
formed  triumvirate  of  executive  assistant 
directors. 

Less  than  a week  before  the  director 
announced  his  reorganization  plan,  the 
Carter  administration  formally  presented 
the  details  of  its  proposed  charter  for  the 
bureau  to  a group  of  Senate  and  House 
leaders,  mustering  support  for  the  measure 
from  a bipartisan  array  of  legislators. 
Among  those  who  endorsed  the  charter 


bill  were  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Massa- 
chusetts).  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
South  Carolina),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  then 
Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell. 

Commenting  on  the  bureau’s  manage- 
ment shake-up,  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials told  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
new  appointments,  coupled  with  the  recent 
resignation  of  longtime  Hoover  aide  John 
J.  McDermott,  symbolically  closes  out 
the  Hoover  era  at  the  bureau.  For  the 
first  item  in  more  than  50  years,  no  one 
closely  associated  with  the  former  direc- 
tor holds  a top  FBI  position. 

In  a related  move,  Webster  indicated 
that  he  intends  to  employ  his  own  style 
of  administering  the  FBI,  relying  less  on 
management  advice  from  the  bureau’s 
executive  conference,  the  group  of  top 
officials  which  was  formed  by  Hoover  to 
regularly  consult  the  director. 

None  of  the  three  executive  assistant 


directors  who  were  appointed  by  Webster 
have  had  strong  tics  with  the  old  school 
of  FBI  operations.  Webster  noted  that 
he  made  the  changes  because  he  wanted  to 
get  away  from  the  “pyramid  organization" 
of  the  Hoover  era,  when  bureau  officials 
were  accustomed  to  passing  their  mana- 
gerial problems  on  to  the  director. 

Lee  Colwell,  45,  was  named  as  execu- 
tive assistant  director  in  charge  of  intel- 
ligence and  investigations ; Homer  H. 
Boynton,  52.  was  selected  to  handle  ad- 
ministrative functions,  and  Donald  W. 
Moore  Jr..  49.  was  picked  to  head  law 
enforcement  services. 

A native  of  Arkansas  and  a graduate  of 
Little  Rock  University,  Colwell  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  planning  and  in- 
spection divisions  since  September  1977. 
During  his  18  years  with  the  bureau,  he 
has  headed  FBI  offices  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas  and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  served 
as  an  agent  assigned  to  the  investigative 
Continued  on  Page  12 


be  wrong,  I don’t  know  the  man.” 

Noting  that  Murphy  is  probably  "a  fine  if 
gendeman,”  the  acting  superintendent  § 
articulated  his  own  professional  philos-  jf 
ophy.  "I  will  support  the  line  officer  Z. 
because  I believe  the  beat  officer  is  the  -° 
backbone  of  the  department,”  he  asserted.  'O 
"I’m  not  an  admimst-ativc  officer,  and  *© 
whenever  I can  I will  ride  with  the  men  on 
tne  street.” 

Byrne  herself  may  be  cooling  on  her 
insistance  that  an  outsider,  such  as 
Murphy,  be  picked  to  permanently  head 
the  Chicago  force.  Asked  by  a reporter  if 
she  has  the  right  to  change  her  mind  on  the 
so-called  “insider-outsider"  issue,"  she  re- 
plied "right,"  adding  that  she  would  re- 
main "flexible”and  is  "going  to  watch” 
what  happens  in  the  department. 

Nolan  is  also  going  to  watch  the  police 
force  in  his  new  S50,000-a-ycar  job  as 
Chicago's  first  public  safety  director.  The 
mayor  said  one  of  Nolan’s  first  major  tasks 
will  be  to  study  the  operation  of  the  911 
city  emergency  telephone  system.  She 
observed  that  an  investigation  by  her  office 
had  uncovered  serious  problems  in  the  net- 
work. 

Nolan’s  transfer  to  the  new  agency  was 
described  by  Byrne  as  a "promotion,”  but 
several  of  the  city’s  black  leaders,  lead  by 
Alderman  Clifford  Kelley,  denounced  the 
move  as  a "lousy  deal." 


"There’s  no  need  for  a new  public  safe- 
ty department,  especially  in  a time  when 
we  arc  trying  to  scale  down  the  cost  of 
government,”  Kelley  charged.  "It's  a noth- 
ing job  designed  to  get  him  away  from  the 
job  he  really  deserves  - and  that  is  police 
superintendent." 

But  Renault  Robinson,  the  president  of 
the  Afro-American  Police  League,  praised 
the  transfer  of  Nolan  to  the  higher-paying 
post.  Robinson,  who  recently  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chicago  Housing  Authorin' 
board  by  the  mayor,  has  been  a firm  sup- 
porter of  Patrick  Murphy  for  the  superin- 
tendent's job. 

“It  was  a stroke  of  genius."  he  said  of 
Nolan’s  promotion.  ‘The  mayor  can  utilize 
Sam’s  considerable  talents  in  the  new  job 
and  still  feel  free  to  appoint  an  outsider  to 
clean  up  the  police  department  like  no 
insider  — Nolan  or  anyone  else  — can  do." 

Although  Nolan  announced  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  running  for  the  superinten- 
dent's post  after  he  was  selected  as  public 
safety  director,  he  later  recanted  the  state- 
ment, noting  that  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  application  for  the  job  since  no  formal 
candidate  search  had  yet  begun. 

When  a new  police  board  has  been  se- 
lected and  approved  by  the  city  council,  he 
told  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “any  person  can 
go  in  and  apply  and,  at  that  particular 
time,  who  knows?  If  I have  the  option,  it 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  9.95 

C-1075  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-2524  Bay  Constable 12.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 8.00 

C-1 1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

01700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

0208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 10.00 

02264  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

0121  Captain,  Police  Department 12.00 

02423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

01173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

01401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 12.00 

02502  Chief  of  Staff 12.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

01593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

Ol  182  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

01185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

01591  Chief  Special  Investigator 12.00 

01203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

01200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

02421  Compliance  Investigator 12.00 

01767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . 10.00 

0165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8 00 

09 56b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  8.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

01219  Correction  Matron 8.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) . . 8.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  8.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 

0966  Court  Officer 8.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

01611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 8.00 

01245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

01877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10.00 

02325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

01259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 10.00 

01597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

01406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

02428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 10.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 8.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

02012  Game  Warden 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 8.00 

0348  Head  Process  Server 8.00 

0349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 8.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 1 0.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 8.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

01986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0376  Internal  Revenue  Agent 10.00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector .. ...8.00 
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0406  Jail  Guard 8.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

0449  License  Investigator 8.00 

02286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 10.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

0486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

C-488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

0489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

0498  Meter  Maid • 8.00 

02503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

0572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

0573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

0575  Patrolman,  Examinations-AII  States 8.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 8.00 

'02441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  U_APD)  . . .8.00 
C-1 755  Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.(NCPD).  8.00 
01739  Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) ....  8.00 
C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 8.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

0597  Police  T rainee 8.00 

0598  Policewoman 8.00 

C-602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8.00 

01386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 1 2.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

02462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

02577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

0620  Process  Server 6.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

02397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 8.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 8 00 

01999  Security  (Guard 8.00 

01467  Security'Officer 8.00 

02211  Security1  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1 810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

02525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14.00 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

0710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 1 2.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

0251 2 Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

01010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

02531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12.00 

0793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

02466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

02449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator 10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 10.00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent,  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 8.00 

0757  State  Trooper 8.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons 12.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 10.00 

01666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-2513  Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 10.00 

C-2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector 10.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator.  . . . 10.00 
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New  Massachusetts  death  law 
expected  to  spark  legal  dispute 


Supreme  Court 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

This  summer,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
livered three  eagerly  awaited  full  text  ple- 
nary decisions  which  are  of  significance  for 
their  effect  on  American  policing, 

In  the  area  of  electronic  surveillance, 
the  Court  ruled  5 to  3,  with  Justice  Powell 
not  participating,  that  since  there  was  no 
"search”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  a warrant  was  not  required 
for  the  installation  and  use  of  a pen  regis- 
ter. The  device  records  on  paper  all  num- 
bers dialed  from  a monitored  telephone 
but  is  not  capable  of  overhearing  oral 
communications  or  indicating  whether  a 
call  is  actually  completed. 

After  issuance  of  the  Miranda  warnings, 
a juvenile's  request  to  speak  with  his  proba- 
tion officer  did  not  constitute  either  a 
request  to  end  the  questioning  or  see  an 
attorney,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  5 
to  4.  In  upholding  the  murder  conviction 
based  on  the  juvenile's  confession,  the 
Court  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  the  validity 
of  an  interrogation  must  be  viewed  on  the 
"totality  of  the  circumstances.  ’’ 

The  Fourth  Amendment  requirement 
that  a person  not  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law  was  not  viola- 
ted in  a case  where  a man  was  confined  to 
jail  for  three  days,  despite  protest  of  mis- 
taken identity,  since  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion was  initiated  as  the  result  of  a valid 
warrant.  In  a 6-to-3  decision,  the  Court 
noted,  however,  that  the  failure  of  the 
sheriff's  office  to  initiate  a procedure  to 
check  the  identity  of  the  man  held  in  cus- 
tody may  be  the  grounds  for  a civil  action 
for  false  imprisonment . 

• • • 

Electronic  Surveillance 

A pen  register  may  be  used  by  police 
without  a warrant  to  determine  which 
numbers  are  called  from  a specific  tele- 
phone, since  the  Supreme  Court  esta- 
blished that  no  search  exists  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Jus- 
tice Powell  did  not  participate  in  the  5-to-3 
ruling. 

In  the  case,  the  police  requested  that 
the  telephone  company  install  a pen  regis- 
ter on  the  line  of  a suspect  who  robbed  and 
then  made  threatening  and  obscene  phone 
calls  to  a female  victim.  The  police  did  not 
get  either  a warrant  or  a court  order  prior 
to  having  the  pen  register  installed. 

The  day  after  the  pen  register  was  in- 
stalled, there  was  a record  that  the  suspect 
had  placed  a call  to  the  robbery  victim.  On 
the  basis  of  the  record  and  other  evidence, 
a search  warrant  was  obtained. 

Following  the  search,  the  suspect  was 
arrested  and  identified  in  a six-man  line-up. 
After  being  indicted  for  robbery  in  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  a pretrial 
motion  was  entered  which  sought  to  sup- 
press the  evidence  obtained  as  the  result  of 
the  pen  register. 

The  trial  court  denied  the  suppression 
motion  and  the  defendant  was  subsequent- 
ly convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  years.( 
The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  conviction, 

However,  three  judges  of  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  dissented  since  they 
agreed  with  the  defendant's  argument  that 
there  is  a legitimate  expectation  of  privacy 
regarding  phone  • numbers  dialed  from 
home  and  that  the  pen  register  constituted 
a search. 

In  affirming  the  conviction,  the  majo- 


rity of  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  pen 
registers  are  routinely  used  by  telephone 
companies  “for  the  purposes  of  checking 
billing  operations,  detecting  fraud,  and  pre- 
venting violations  of  the  law.”  Writing  for 
the  majority,  which  included  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Blackmun  reasoned  that  “it  is  too 
much  to  believe  that  telephone  subscri- 
bers. . .harbor  any  general  expectation 
that  the  numbers  they  dial  will  remain 
secret.” 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  also  made  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  when  the  suspect 
used  his  phone  he  “voluntarily  conveyed 
numerical  information  to  the  telephone 
company,”  and  thereby  “assumed  the  risk 
that  the  company  would  reveal  to  police 
the  numbers  he  dialed." 

Justices  Marshall  and  Brennan  in  their 
dissent  rejected  the  Court’s  reasoning,  no- 
ting that  would  be  necessary  for  a person 
to  forego  use  of  a telephone  in  order  to 
avoid  this  type  of  surveillance.  Justice 
Marshall  wrote:  “It  is  idle  to  speak  of  ‘as- 
suming’ risks  in  contexts  where,  as  a prac- 
tical matter,  individuals  have  no  realistic 
alternative.”  (Smith  v.  State  of  Maryland, 
No.  78-5374,  decision  announced  June  20, 
1979.) 

Interrogations 

In  a 5-to4  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a juvenile's  request  to  see  his 
probation  officer  did  not  constitute  a re- 
quest cither  to  end  questioning  or  see  an 
attorney  and,  therefore,  the  confession  ob- 
tained could  be  used  at  the  juvenile  court 
proceedings. 

Based  on  information  received  by  Van 
Nuys,  California  police  in  a murder  investi- 
gation, the  juvenile  respondent  was  taken 
into  custody  in  February  1976.  Upon  ar- 
rival at  the  Van  Nuys  station  house  two 
police  officers  began  an  interrogation.  One 
officer  informed  the  respondent  that  he 
had  been  detained  in  connection  with  a 
murder  investigation.  The  respondent  was 
then  advised  of  his  Miranda  rights. 

After  the  rights  were  read,  the  officer 
asked  if  the  respondent  wanted  to  give 
up  his  right  to  have  an  attorney  present  at 
the  questioning.  The  respondent  answered: 
“Can  I have  my  probation  officer  here?” 
He  was  informed  that  the  probation  officer 
could  not  be  reached  right  then  and  was 
again  asked  if  he  wanted  to  make  a state- 
ment without  an  attorney  present.  After 
being  informed  that  the  probation  officer 
could  not  be  reached  that  night  but  that 
there  was  “a  good  chance  we  can  talk  to 
him  later,”  the  juvenile  respondent  agreed 
to  make  a statement  without  the  benefit 
of  counsel. 

On  the  basis  of  a statement  made  to  the 
police  officers  probation  authorities  filed  a 
petition  in  juvenile  court  alleging  that  the 
respondent  had  committed  a murder,  and 
therefore  he  should  be  adjudged  a ward  of 
the  juvenile  court.  Following  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  respondent  moved  for 
the  suppression  of  statements  and  sketches 
he  gave  to  the  police  during  the  interroga- 
tion. The  suppression  motion  alleged  that 
the  statements  had  been  obtained  in  viola- 
tion of  Miranda  and  that  the  “request  to 
see  his  probation  officer  at  the  outset  of 
the  questioning  constituted  an  invocation 
of  his  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  remain 
silent.” 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  by 
asking  for  his  probation  officer  the  respon- 
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Massachusetts  will  become  the  37th 
state  to  reinstate  capital  punishment  next 
January  as  the  result  of  a recently  revam- 
ped death  penalty  statute  which  is  expec- 
ted to  touch  off  a major  legal  confronta- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  new  law,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  state  legislature,  is 
said  to  conflict  with  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court’s  standing  interpretation  of 
the  State  Constitution  that  executions 
would  be  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

But  Governor  Edward  J.  King,  who 
signed  the  bill  into  law  on  August  14, 
and  other  proponents  of  the  measure  have 
expressed  confidence  that  the  statute  could 
withstand  a court  test. 

“While  I am  aware  that  there  are  ques- 
tions about  possible  constitutional  defects 
in  the  legislation,  I am  signing  it  because 
of  my  longstanding  belief  that  capital 
punishment  is  a deterrent,"  the  governor 
noted. 

The  deterrent  effect  of  capital  punish- 
ment are  likely  to  be  a key  issue  when  the 
State  Supreme  Court  hears  legal  arguments 
the  first  time  a convicted  murderer  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  Massachusetts.  The  mea- 
sure contains  a provision  which  states  that 
the  legislature,  not  the  courts,  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  the  death 
penalty  discourages  crime. 

The  provision  is  reinforced  by  the  law- 
makers’ statement  that  death  "is  most 
probably  an  effective  deterrent”  to  the  12 


types  of  first  degree  murder  covered  by 
the  statute.  These  include  such  “aggrava- 
ting circumstances”  as  rape,  armed  rob- 
bery, kidnapping,  the  hijacking  of  an  air- 
plane or  school  bus,  attacks  on  public 
safety  personnel,  murder  by  hire  and 
repeat  murders. 

In  an  interview  with  United  Press  Inter- 
national. Professor  Alan  M.  Dcrshowitz, 
a constitutional  law  expert  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  called  the  deterrent  provi- 
sion “frivolous,"  noting  that  “you  can't 
legislate  facts." 

“It’s  as  if  a group  of  scientists  got  to- 
gether and  said,  ‘We  have  decided  the  earth 
is  flat,'  ” he  observed. 

Dcrshowitz  also  questioned  the  consti- 
tutionality of  other  segments  of  the  law, 
particularly  the  section  which  would 
allow  juries  to  impose  death  in  the  murders 
of  police,  corrections  officers  and  fire- 
fighters. 

Noting  that  the  provision  applies  the 
death  penalty  unevenly,  the  professor  said: 
"The  historical  tradition  of  Massachusetts 
treats  people  equally,  regardless  of  their 
occupation." 

Governor  King  or  the  legislature  could 
have  asked  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
consider  the  bill’s  constitutionality  before 
the  measure  was  enacted  in  order  to  obtain 
an  advisory  opinion.  However,  two  years 
ago  such  a move  blocked  legislative  appro- 
val of  a similar  capital  punishment  statute. 
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MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a MM!  R- 
IC'AL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  j per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog 
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ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Telephone  Line  Analyze' 
identification  Equip 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetecto' 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Crime  in  Greece  keeps  sliding; 
British  parking  rules  challenged 
by  kiddie  scofflaw;  New  Guinea 
tribe  described  as  a new  Mafia 


Greek  crime  rate  said  to  be 
the  lowest  in  all  of  Europe 

As  most  of  the  Western  world  struggles 
to  turn  around  escalating  offense  rates, 
Greece  continues  to  be  immune  from  the 
worldwide  crime  epidemic,  a phenomenon 
that  experts  attribute  to  the  nation's 
tradition  of  strong  family  and  community 
ties. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Greece  has  one  of  the  lowest  violent  crime 
rates  in  the  world  and  the  lowest  in 
Europe.  The  Greek  homicide  rate  last 
year  was  1.3  per  100,000,  compared  with 
an  8.8  rate  in  the  United  States  and  a 3.8 
figure  in  Italy. 

While  there  were  more  than  1,499 
political  assassinations  committed  in 
Turkey  last  year,  only  one  of  the  117 
homicides  reported  in  Greece  in  1978 
was  classified  as  a political  murder. 

Nicholas  Androulakis,  a professor  of 
criminal  law  at  Athens  University,  indica- 
ted that  the  remarkably  low  crime  rate  is 
not  due  to  a system  of  justice  that  relies 
on  harsh  treatment  of  offenders  by  judges 
and  prison  officials. 

"Although  capital  punishment  exists 
on  the  books,  there  has  not  been  a single 
execution  in  eight  years,”  he  said.  “Long 
prison  terms  are  not  frequent  and  sen- 
tences under  one  year  in  length  can  be 
bought  off  for  $10  a day-” 

Another  Greek  criminologist,  C.  D. 
Soinellis  of  the  University  of  Athens  Law 


School,  noted  that  when  the  military  held 
power  from  1967  to  1974  there  were 
reports  of  brutality,  and  that  in  1968 
the  rate  of  violent  crime  dropped  even 
lower  than  the  present  level. 

“For  about  a year  everyone  apparently 
held  back  out  of  fear  of  the  dictatorship," 
she  said,  “but  by  1969  the  rate  of  convic- 
tions had  gone  back  to  normal  levels.” 

Both  Androulakis  and  Spinellis  contend 
that  the  Greek  crime  rate  is  kept  consis- 
tently low  by  the  strong  family  and  com- 
munity pressures,  inherent  in  the  Greek 
tradition. 

"Greece  remains  a traditional  society, 
where  family  and  community  ties  are  still 
very  strong,"  Spinellis  observed.  "There  is 
little  anonymity  here.  When  you  know 
your  neighbor  you  don’t  harm  him  because 
you  need  him.  Studies  in  criminality  show 
that  informal  controls,  such  as  the  family 
and  the  community,  are  the  most  effective 
controls." 

The  textbook  theories  were  supported 
by  a practitioner  in  Greece’s  criminal 
justice  system,  attorney  Alexander  Lykou- 
resos,  who  noted  that  most  of  his  clients 
are  more  concerned  about  their  family’s 
reaction  to  their  crimes  than  about  the 
judge’s  reaction. 

“The  usual  family  response  is,  ‘How 
could  you  bring  such  shame  on  the 
family?’  for  ‘How  have  we  failed  you?’  A 
response  like  that  from  people  you  care 
about  is  the  most  effective  deterrent  there 
is.-” 


The  Reform 
of  FBI 
Intelligence 
Activities 

JOHN  T.  ELLIFF 

"...  A useful  starting  point  for 
anyone  interested  in  going  beyond 
expose  to  reform  of  the  FBI." 

— Alan  Berlow, 
The  Washington  Monthly 

Acts  of  terrorist  violence  and  foreign 
espionage  may  pose  a serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  yet  recent  disclosures 
demonstrate  the  great  risk  in  giving 
an  agency  such  as  the  FBI  unlimited 
authority  for  gathering  intelligence 
about  terrorists  and  spies.  Taking 
into  account  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the 
post-Watergate  inquiries  into  FBI 
operations,  John  Elliff  analyzes  the 
legal  and  policy  questions  posed  by 
a “security  police"  in  a nation 
committed  to  constitutional 
government  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Sponsored  by  The  Police 
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Androulakis  remarked  that  the  nation’s 
crime  statistics  also  indicate  that  the  com- 
munity plays  a large  role  in  keeping  violent 
offenses  down. 

"The  incidence  of  those  crimes  con- 
demned by  the  community  — rape,  mur- 
der, robbery  — are  very  low  in  Greece,” 
he  said,  “but  those  crimes  not  popularly 
considered  reprehensible,  like  white-collar 
crime  and  tax  evasion,  which  is  endemic 
here,  are  quite  high.” 

When  the  acts  of  fraud  are  included  in 
the  overall  Greek  crime  rate,  the  figure 
still  compares  favorably  to  the  rates  of 
other  nations.  The  number  of  total  of  ar- 
rests in  Greece  in  1977  was  223,795,  or 
2,486  per  100,000,  compared  to  an  Ameri- 
can rate  that  year  of  5,055  per  100,000. 

Lancashire  man  gives  son 
his  parking  ticket  collection 

A six-year-old  child  in  Lancashire, 
England  is  on  record  for  accumulating 
$768  worth  of  upaid  parking  tickets, 
and  municipal  officials  have  been  unable 
to  collect  one  penny  of  the  fines  due  to 
Great  Britain's  lenient  juvenile  offender 
laws. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  kiddie  scofflaw 
doesn’t  actually  drive  a car,  but  he  does 
officially  own  one,  compliments  of  his 
father,  Barry  Pamplin,  who  has  admitted 
to  being  the  true  culprit  in  the  case. 

Pamplin,  the  40-ycar-old  owner  of  a 
children’s  apparel  shop,  has  failed  to  pay 
64  parking  fines  since  early  1976,  but  his 
attorney  has  found  a loophole  in  the  law. 

The  statute  in  question  prescribes  that 
the  keeper  of  an  an  automobile,  as  named 
on  the  vehicle  registration  card,  is  solely 
responsible  for  any  parking  infraction. 
The  law  further  states  that  the  princi- 


ple applies  whether  the  person  owns  the 
car  or  is  driving  it  at  the  time.  The  age  of 
the  owner  is  not  mentioned. 

Pamplin  gladly  passed  along  the  owner- 
ship rights  to  his  car  when  he  discovered 
that  England’s  Children  and  Young  Persons 
Act  mandates  that  no  child  younger  than 
10  can  be  presumed  guilty  of  any  offense. 

Official  reaction  to  the  situation  has 
been  confused  at  best.  The  Transportation 
Department  noted  that  the  scofflaw  had 
found  an  “apparent”  gap  in  the  law  which 
they  are  powerless  to  close.  “Any  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  police,"  a 
spokesman  told  reporters. 

But  the  Lancashire  police  have  already 
approached  Pamplin  and  they  said  that 
they  have  heard  of  no  plans  to  take  him 
to  court. 

“The  police  first  arrived  and  tried  to 
serve  a summons  in  mid-1976,"  the 
shopkeeper  noted.  “1  told  the  policeman 
who  came  to  the  house  that  the  car  was  in 
the  name  of  my  son,  Jonathan,  then  aged 
three.  I took  the  policeman  up  to  where 
my  son  was  sleeping  and  told  him  that  if 
he  wanted  to  serve  the  summons  on  him, 
to  do  it.  But  there  would  be  no  point, 
since  Jonathan  was  under  10." 

Since  Jonathan  is  currently  six,  it 
would  appear  that  Pamplin  has  a maximum 
of  four  years  to  continue  his  scofflaw 
scheme,  but  he  observed  that  he  has 
“ordered  some  more  children  after  that. 
Anyway,  it  does  not  have  to  be  your  own 
children.  It  can  be  the  children  of  friends. ” 

Apparently,  it  is  not  Pamplin's  intent 
to  give  the  Lancashire  police  writer’s 
cramp  by  forcing  them  to  place  meaning- 
less tickets  on  his  auto.  Instead,  he  is  using 
his  newly  found  parking  freedom  to  chal- 
lenge the  loophole  in  the  law. 

Pamplin  began  the  life  of  a scofflaw 
when  thieves  stole  a friend’s  car  which  was 
later  found  illegally  parked  in  Liverpool. 
The  shopkeeper  said  his  friend  wrote  to 
the  chief  constable  there,  “but  as  he  was 
the  legally  named  owner  of  the  car,  even 
though  he  obviously  wasn't  driving,  he 
finally  had  to  pay  up  the  parking  fine.” 

“I  became  intrigued  and  I took  coun- 
sel's opinion,  which  was  that  only  two 
classes  of  people  were  immune  - diplomats 
and  children  under  10,”  he  noted. 

Goilala  tribe  moves  to  city, 
carrying  its  own  crime  wave 

A primitive  tribe  in  New  Guinea  has 
managed  to  adapt  remarkably  well  to  mo- 
dern life  by  forming  a murderous  crime  or- 
ganization that  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Mafia. 

According  to  the  sociological  journal 
New  Society,  the  Goilala  tribe  has  carried 
its  penchant  for  violence  from  the  back 
mountains  of  newly  independent  Papua 
New  Guinea  to  the  nation’s  capital  city  of 
Port  Moresby. 

Although  they  lack  the  tactical  know- 
ledge to  bribe  officials  or  to  take  over 
businesses,  the  Goilala  have  become  such  a 
major  factor  in  the  Port  Moresby  crime 
scene  that  they  are  able  to  support  their 


tribal  economy  in  the  mountains  with 
planeloads  of  ill-gotten  city  loot. 

Describing  the  Goilalas  as  a striking 
people  with  dark,  brooding,  big-boned 
faces,  the  New  Society  report  noted  that 
the  tribe  has  always  expected  an  eye  for  an 
eye  in  disputes  and  killed  for  pleasure. 

To  prove  his  manhood,  a Goilala  male 
would  kill  "in  the  same  way  that  a young 
Mafia  recruit  must  make  his  bones  before 
taking  a senior  position  in  the  family,” 
the  report  said.  "Even  today  there  are 
recorded  instances  of  young  Goilalas 
queuing  by  a freshly  killed  body  and 
taking  turns  to  hack  at  it  with  an  ax.” 

The  Goilalas’  tradition  of  violence 
was  discovered  by  the  modem  world  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  first 
white  patrols  entered  the  mountanious 
tribal  homeland  to  be  met  with  showers 
of  spears  and  arrows.  While  other  tribes 
accepted  the  weapons  superiority  of  the 
colonial  invaders  and  surrenders,  the 
Goilalas  continued  fighting  until  the  late 
1930’s. 

By  the  1950’s,  patrol  officers  managed 
to  curtail  the  intertribal  killing  in  the 
Goilalas  homeland,  but  only  by  using 
the  tribe’s  own  tactics  of  torture. 

In  the  turmoil,  several  Goilala  tribesmen 
took  up  residence  in  Port  Moresby  and 
discovered  that  it  was  simpler  to  commit 
murder  in  the  back  streets  of  the  city 
than  in  the  open  highlands,  where  patrols 
could  more  easily  discover  the  name  of  a 
suspect.  Currently,  almost  half  of  the 
tribe’s  30,000  members  live  in  squatter 
camps  or  resettlement  buildings  in  the 
capital. 

The  Goilalas’  urban  crime  structure  is 
headed  by  tribal  overlords,  called  “Kika- 
mara  chiefs.”  The  primitive  godfathers 
present  ritual  Kikamara  tobacco  to  hit  men 
who  can  neither  refuse  to  smoke  it  nor  to 
carry  out  the  murder  or  crime  delegated  to 
them. 

“The  position  of  the  Goilala  in  Port 
Moresby  today  is  like  that  of  an  embryonic 
Mafia,"  the  report  noted.  “As  yet  they  lack 
the  political  awareness  and  economic  so- 
phistication of  the  Mafia,  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  parallels.” 

Chinese  officials  televise 
trial  of  a murderer/rapist 

Official  efforts  to  make  China’s  legal 
process  more  open  and  fair  have  resulted 
in  the  televised  trial  of  a man  accused  of 
raping  and  murdering  a young  woman. 

According  to  Reuters,  the  official 
Chinese  press  agency  reported  last  month 
that  the  man,  43-year-old  Li  Bendong,  was 
convicted  in  the  rape/murder  of  Li 
Fengzhen,  26.  Bendong  was  executed  by  a 
firing  squad  on  August  18  after  losing  an 
appeal  of  his  conviction  at  a hearing  which 
was  open  to  the  public. 

China  has  rarely  revealed  details  of  cri- 
minal matters,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  press  agency  revealed  details  of 
this  case  is  an  indication  that  officials  may 
be  serious  in  their  attempts  to  establish  a 
rule  of  law. 


More  deadly  than  a speeding  bullet . . . 

Study  finds  car  crashes  are  bigger  threat  to  cops  than  shootouts  * 


A patrol  car  may  not  be  faster  than  a 
speeding  bullet,  but  the  police  cruiser  is  po- 
tentially a greater  threat  to  the  life  of  an 
average  state  trooper  than  anything  that 
roars  out  of  a gun  barrel,  according  to  the 
results  of  a recently  released  survey. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Police  Traffic  Officers  Associa- 
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tion,  discovered  that  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  state  police  fatalities  nationwide 
were  the  result  of  auto  accidents,  while 
28  percent  were  by  firearms. 

Association  president  Anthony  Parenti 
told  the  Associated  Press  that  he  was 
surprised  by  the  findings.  “We  felt  the 
number  of  traffic-related  deaths  would  be 
high,  but  not  this  high." 

As  a result  of  the  survey,  Parenti’s 
organization  has  recommended  that  police 
departments  curtail  the  use  of  high-speed 
car  chases,  limiting  the  practice  to  situa- 
tions where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Based  on  a compilation  of  the  records 
of  all  50  state  police  agencies,  the  study 
found  that  of  the  1,001  troopers  who  have 


Police  artist  faces  up  to 
computerized  mug  shot  system 


An  internationally  known  police  artist 
has  developed  a system  that  will  enable 
police  identification  bureaus  to  run  the 
faces  of  criminal  suspects  through  a com- 
puter. 

While  the  artist,  Jack  Cormack,  has  no 
intention  of  folding,  spindling  or  mutilat- 
ing the  mugs  of  known  offenders,  he  does 
contend  that  his  new  technique  utilizes  the 
electronic  quickness  of  a computer  to  sort 
through  the  seemingly  countless  character- 
istics of  a human  face  and  produce  a viable 
description  of  a suspect. 

“Facial  features  are  the  most  enduring 
and  the  most  obvious  characteristics  with 
the  possible  exception  of  fingerprints," 
Cormack  said.  "To  the  police  artist,  it  is 
the  type  of  information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  accurate  look-a-like  drawing  of 
wanted  persons.  To  the  bureau  of  identifi- 
cation, it  simplifies  the  selection  of  a sus- 
pect described  by  a victim  or  witness.” 

While  most  police  department  files  are 
currently  limited  to  such  changeable  and 
inexact  features  as  weight,  hair  color,  eye 
color,  build,  and  clothing,  the  Cormack 
system  identifies  individuals  in  terms  of 
facial  features  which  normally  do  not 
change  and  are  not  easily  altered.  The  char- 
acteristics include  such  specifics  as  a 
“down-tilt  nose,”  an  “inner-fold  eyelid,”  a 

Letters 
to  the  editor 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  recent  issue  of  June  25.  1979  had 
a front  page  photo  of  The  Jacksonville 
Police  and  their  'pitch*  for  capital  punish- 
ment. 

My  husband  has  been  in  law  enforce- 
ment for  over  20  years.  He  was  recently 
the  vice  president  of  his  FOP  Lodge.  We 
would  like  it  to  be  noted  that  not  all  mem- 
bers of  the  FOP  or  law  enforcement  sup- 
port capital  punishment,  nor  do  they  feel 
that  a softball  trip  should  be  financed  by 
the  assets  of  a campaign  to  kill. 

We  recognize  that  all  individuals  have  a 
right  to  express  their  opinion.  We  recognize 
that  all  individuals  have  a right  to  life. 
Perhaps  if  the  Jacksonville  Super  Cops 
would  become  more  sensitive  to  inequities 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  they  would 
not  be  so  quick  to  support  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Simpson 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


“lowered-end  eyebrow,”  and  a “smaller 
upper  lip." 

Other  Cormack  categories  paint  com- 
puterized word  pictures  of  ear  types,  head 
shapes,  chin  types,  hair  texture  and  style, 
beard  or  mustache  type,  and  other  physical 
features. 

The  artist  cited  one  example  of  the 
broad  visual  range  of  the  system,  noting 
that  with  only  18  “same/different”  vari- 
able combinations  of  eyelid  types,  over 
600  combinations  could  be  identified  and 
fed  into  a computer. 

“This  advanced  technology  in  the  tech- 
nique of  identification  will  introduce  a 
comprehensive  formula  for  identifying, 
classifying  and  computerizing  facial  feature 
characteristics  for  incorporation  into  police 
identification  files,”  Cormack  declared. 
“The  system  is  based  on  a series  of  con- 
stants, variables  and  exceptions  that  can 
accommodate  the  multi-billions  of  combi- 
nations of  facial-feature  characteristics  pos- 
sible within  the  many  people,  ethnic 
groups  and  mixtures  that  make  up  the 
world’s  population.” 

Details  of  Cormack’s  system  will  be 
made  available  in  his  Police  Artist's  Refer- 
ence, a textbook  that  will  be  published  this 
summer  by  Waukesha  County  Technical 
Institute  in  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin.  The 
school  also  plans  to  provide  police  with  the 
training  they  need  to  become  faqiiliar  with 
the  new  mode  of  identification. 

Part  of  the  scheduled  course  will  in- 
struct law  enforcement  personnel  to  teach 
the  system  to  citizens  in  their  community. 
“The  abilities  to  observe  and  describe  the 
human  face  are  inherent  in  everyone," 
Cormack  noted.  “We're  going  to  provide 
the  educational  opportunities  which  will 
inform  and  instruct  all  ages.  The  greatest 
deterrent  to  crime  is  the  education  of  the 
people  to  properly  describe  and  identify 
criminals.” 

For  additional  information  about  the 
textbook  and  the  courses,  write:  Waukesha 
County  Technical  Institute,  800  Main 
Street,  Pewaukee,  WI  53072. 


New  book  describes 
viable  palmprint 
identification 
technique 
See  page  13. 


died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  history  of 
the  agencies,  604  were  killed  in  car  ac- 
cidents, either  in  chases  or  responding  to 
emergencies. 

Study  author  Tom  Fiorenza,  a traffic 
safety  detective  for  the  Essex  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office,  noted  that  207  of  the 
officers  died  from  gunshot  wounds.  "The 
remaining  deaths  were  the  result  of  air- 
craft crashes,  heart  attacks,  drownings  and 
other  miscellaneous  cases,”  he  added. 

The  researcher  explained  that  he  singled 
out  state  police  forces  for  the  sample  be- 
cause they  were  representative  of  large 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  because 
of  their  extensive  record  keeping. 

“While  they  may  devote  more  time  to 
traffic  enforcement,"  he  noted,  "we  still 
feel  their  experience  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  problems  all  departments  encounter, 
including  municipal  police  forces." 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministrator Joan  Claybrook  has  described 
high-speed  police  chases  as  "a  threat  to 
highway  safety,"  and  other  safety  officials 
have  predicted  that  the  New  Jersey  study 
may  force  police  to  re-evaluate  the  me- 


thods they  use  to  respond  to  certain  situa- 
tions. 

Parenti,  who  serves  as  chief  of  the  Fan- 
wood,  New  Jersey  Police  Department, 
agreed  that  the  tactic  of  quick  pursuit 
should  be  the  subject  of  some  soul-search- 
ing. 

“The  individual  officer  is  going  to  have 
to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  the  risk  to  his 
own  life  and  to  the  innocent  bystander  to 
chase  somebody  who  went  through  a stop 
sign  or  a red  light,”  he  said.  "That  doesn’t 
mean  we  aren’t  going  to  pursue  a suspect 
who  may  have  committed  a murder  or 
other  major  crime.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  our  men  more  training  and 
stress  the  importance  of  good  judgment  in 
these  cases." 

The  NJPTOA  president  noted  that  his 
group  has  already  issued  new  chase  guide- 
lines to  its  200-member  departments. 
“We  are  asking  them  to  use  their  radios  and 
set  up  roadblocks  whenever  possible  in- 
stead of  the  high-speed  pursuit,”  he  ob- 
served. ‘They  can  also  pursue  at  slower 
speeds,  or  pursue  only  until  they  get  a 
license  number.” 


Wideworld  Las«rphoto 

Burton  Gutterman  is  only  4 feet  3 inches  tail,  but  he  has  managed  to  score  well  in  the 
Boston  Police  Department’s  physical  and  aptitude  tests  for  recruits.  Since  the  department 
recently  abolished  its  minimum  height  requirement  to  accommodate  women  applicants, 
the  25-year-old  believes  he’s  entitled  to  a place  on  the  force.  However,  police  officials  are 
wary  of  potential  prohiems,  noting  that  Gutterman ’s  dwarfism  may  hinder  his  perfor- 
mance as  a policeman.  In  spite  of  the  dispute,  patrolman  Kenneth  Jameson  is  seen  here 
greeting- the  new  applicant  at  a downtown  police  station. 
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An  ‘outsider’  reshapes  a tired  force 


An  interview  with  Samuel  Fandel, 
chief  of  the  New  London,  Connecticut  Police  Department 


Samuel  Fandel  was  appointed  chief  of  the  New  Lon- 
don. Connecticut  Police  Department  in  March  1977, 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

A 35-ycar  veteran  with  the  NYCPD,  Fandel  served  in 
a variety  of  assignments,  commanding  detective  units 
and  uniform  patrol  precincts  in  such  high-crime  areas 
as  Brownsville,  Coney  Island  and  the  South  Bronx. 
At  one  point  in  his  New  York  City  career,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  the  police  function  for  the  en- 
tire Times  Square  District  of  Manhattan. 

Having  an  interest  in  the  academic  side  of  policing, 
Fandel  served  as  an  instructor  at  the  New  York  City 
Police  Academy.  He  retired  from  the  NYCPD  at  the  rank 
of  inspector. 

The  recipient  of  an  AAS  degree  from  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  Fandel  holds  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree from  Queens  College  and  a Master  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration from  C.W.  Post  College.  He  currently  lives 
in  New  London  with  his  daughter. 

• • • 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Harry  O’Reilly. 


LEN:  How  did  you  come  to  be  the  chief  in  New  London 
after  so  many  years  in  New  York  City? 

FANDEL;  When  I decided  to  leave  the  NYCPD,  1 began 
to  think  about  a place  to  settle  ouside  of  New  York.  Since 
there  was  a search  going  on  in  New  London  for  a new 
chief  of  police.  I decided  to  give  it  a try.  I did  my  home- 
work about  the  area,  the  city  and  its  government,  its 
history,  and  its  police  department.  New  London  offered 
the  type  of  living  environment  1 was  looking  for  and  1 
felt  that  the  chief's  job  would  allow  me  to  do  some  good 
for  that  city,  for  its  police  department,  and  for  the  pro- 
fession which  is  part  of  my  life. 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  were  the  factors  which  Ted  to 


Samuel  Fandel 

working  conditions,  and  eventually  the  union  began  to 
have  a lot  of  input  into  managerial  decisions.  The  weapon 
which  was  used  for  a long  time  with  great  effectiveness  by 
union  leadership  was  the  instituting  of  grievances.  Endless 
labor  litigation  and  constant  pressure  by  the  union  on  the 
managers  of  the  department  and  on  the  city  caused  the 
administration  to  grow  reluctant  to  make  changes  for  fear 
of  this  litigation. 

LEN:  What  other  problems  did  you  identify? 

FANDEL:  There  were  many,  and  they  appeared  to  stem 


‘I  instituted  a grievance  against  the  union  for  harass- 
ment because  of  the  excessive  and  often  frivolous  griev- 
ances with  which  they  were  inundating  me.’ 


your  selection  over  the  other  candidates  for  the  job? 
FANDEL:  Obviously  my  experience  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  my  educational  background 
helped,  plus  the  fact  that  1 was  very  responsive  to  the 
inquiries  made  during  the  oral  interview.  As  I mentioned, 
f had  already  familiarized  myself  with  the  city's  history, 
with  its  government,  and  particularly  with  the  workings 
of  the  police  department.  In  addition  1 was  willing  to 
meet  a challenge  and  accept  a difficult  problem.  It  would 
seem  that  1 met  the  criteria  the  city  was  looking  for. 
LEN:  What  were  those  criteria? 

FANDEL-.  Someone  with  no  ties  or  alignments  or  per- 
sonal friendships  with  the  people  of  New  London  or  its 
police  department  which  might  get  in  the  way  of  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  situation.  There  were  a lot  of 
problems  within  the  department  which  1 learned  about 
when  1 was  familiarizing  myself  with  the  city.  1 felt  that 
I could  deal  with  these  problems,  and  1 guess  the  city 
fathers  thought  so  as  well. 

LEN:  What  were  some  of  these  problems? 

FANDEL-.  Low  morale,  a lot  of  negative  press,  and  a 
lack  of  support  or  confidence  on  the  part  of  citizens  in 
the  department’s  ability  to  do  its  job.  Much  of  this 
stemmed  from  a promotion-by-seniority  system  which 
then  existed.  All  a man  had  to  do  to  get  promoted  was  to 
exist  until  he  had  enough  seniority.  As  a direct  result, 
younger  men  were  working  with  little  ambition, 
drive,  or  incentive  to  perform  good  work.  This  system  was 
perpetuated  because  the  local  police  labor  union  had  a 
great  deal  of  control  - an  excessive  amount,  in  my 
opinion  —in  the  affairs  of  the  department. 

LF.N:  How  did  this  condition  arise? 

FANDEL.  Over  the  years  the  city  was  unable  to  meet 
union  demands  for  pay  increases,  so  in  order  to  avoid  high 
pay  raises,  the  city  continously  gave  away  more  and  more 
benefits.  It  finally  came  to  a point  where  the  contract 
was  virtually  written  by  the  union.  The  union  controlled 


mostly  from  that  pervasive  negative  attitude  which  came 
from  poor  morale.  In  many  cases,  the  officers’  physical 
appearance  and  uniforms  were  shoddy.  There  were  a 
number  of  complaints  from  civilians  against  officers 
regarding  rudeness,  excessive  force,  all  of  which  revealed 
a lack  of  understanding  of  or  concern  about  the  basics 
of  good  police-public  relations.  There  were  complaints 
from  the  judiciary  about  officers’  conduct  and  appearance 
in  court.  There  was  a general  "I  don’t  care"  attitude  on 
the  part  uf  many  of  the  men,  and  a pervasive  tone  of 
frustration  and  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  those  officers 
who  wanted  to  do  a good  job  and  to  change  things,  but 
who  were  locked  into  a system  which  stifled  career 
growth  and  prevented  enthusiastic  young  professional 
officers  from  achieving  the  rank  necessary  for  them  to 
begin  to  effect  positive  change. 

LEN-.  When  you  assumed  the  position  of  chief,  what  was 
your  initial  approach  to  these  problems? 

FANDEL:  I informed  my  men  that  my  goal  was  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  police  service  to  the  people  of  New 
London,  and  in  the  process  to  professionalize  the  de- 
partment, to  raise  the  image  of  the  New  London  police 
officer  until  he  had  his  proper  place  in  the  public’s  es- 
teem. I told  them  that  I felt  that  they  had  great  poten- 
tial and  that  I would  develop  that  potential  by  providing 
them  with  training  to  a degree  that  had  not  been 
approached  in  the  past  history  of  the  department.  1 ex- 
plained that  before  they  could  gain  public  respect  they 
would  have  to  gain  proper  respect  for  themselves,  and  that 
I intended  to  achieve  this  by  implementing  basic  proce- 
dures which  might  be  new  to  the  department. 

LEN:  What  were  those  procedures? 

FANDEL:  Standardizing  uniforms  and  equipment,  daily 
roll  calls  and  inspections;  guidelines  for  public  contacts 
and  telephone  courtesy-,  investigation  of  all  civilian 
complaints;  supervisory  controls,  and  a whole  spectrum  of 
what  I considered  to  be  necessary  practices  and  protocols 


if  we  were  to  have  a smooth-running,  professional  organi- 
zation. 

LEN:  What  was  the  department’s  response  to  all  this? 
FANDEL:  The  response  was  immediate.  1 received  a flood 
of  grievances  and  complaints  from  officers  that  they  were 
being  forced  to  do  things  which  they  never  had  to  do  be- 
fore, in  violation  of  the  labor  contract. 

LEN:  Like  what? 

FANDEL:  Like  saluting  superior  officers  or  standing  at 
parade  rest  during  roll  call-the  kinds  of  things  which  are 
routine  in  most  police  agencies  but  which  had  been 
neglected  within  our  department  for  a long  time. 

LEN:  And  did  the  tactic  of  bombarding  the  chief  with 
grievances  surface  once  again? 

FANDEL:  Yes  but  I handled  it  rather  differently.  In  the 
past,  a grievance  which  was  submitted  by  the  president  of 
the  union  was  personal  and  confidential.  It  was  kept 
between  the  chief  and  the  union  president,  and  usually 
the  rank  and  file  didn’t  know  about  it,  except  for  those 
officers  who  were  directly  involved.  My  response  was  to 
publicly  post  the  grievance  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  to 
make  a public  response  to  it.  Upon  reading  these  griev- 
ances and  what  I hoped  were  my  rational  and  reasonable 
responses  to  them,  the  personnel  of  the  department  began 
to  realize  the  nature  of  the  grievances  which  were  being 
filed.  Many  of  the  officers  found  that  grievances  were 
being  filed  which  objected  to  the  very  procedures  and 
practices  which  had  won  the  approval  of  a large  number 
of  officers.  Many  of  them  recognized  the  necessity  for  the 
new  rules  if  we  were  to  achieve  our  goal  of  full  profession- 
alization. Despite  this  effort,  however,  grievances  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  to  my  office,  resulting  in  a backlog  of 
paper  work.  Instead  of  meeting  with  the  public,  I found 
myself  writing  answers  to  grievances. 

LEN:  How  did  you  handle  that  development? 

FANDEL:  I instituted  a grievance  against  the  union  for 
harrassment  because  of  the  excessive  and  often  frivolous 
grievances  with  which  they  were  inundating  me.  I believe 
this  was  the  first  time  such  action  was  ever  taken  in  the 
state. 

LEN:  What  results  were  achieved  by  this? 

FANDEL:  That  case  is  still  pending.  However,  this  preci- 
pitated a struggle  between  the  union  and  the  administra- 
tion. I continued  to  be  adamant  in  my  refusal  to  be  intim- 
idated by  this  surge  of  grievances.  I was  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  a working  class  society  there  is  a heavy 
labor  orientation  and  that  a large  volume  of  grievances 
might  cause  the  general  public  to  perceive  the  administra- 
tion as  being  repressive  and  anti-labor.  To  dispel  this 
image  I decided  to  go  to  the  community  via  public  ap- 
pearances at  social  functions,  and  addresses  to  Kiwanis, 
Rotary  and  other  groups,  to  explain  to  the  people  of  our 
community  the  nature  of  the  grievances  and  to  explain 
that  my  intentions,  plans,  and  programs  were  designed  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  police  service.  I took  our  battle  out 
into  the  daylight  through  these  personal  appearances  and 
press  releases  and  interviews.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
adversary  stance  of  the  union  on  so  many  planned  im- 
provements, many  residents  who  had  opposed  the  changes 
or  who  had  been  uncommitted  came  around  to  my  way  of 
thinking  and  became  supportive. 

LEN:  How  did  your  troops  react  to  all  this? 

FANDEL:  Many  of  the  men  welcomed  this  new  approach. 
For  the  first  time  they  saw  the  possibility  of  merit  promo- 
tions, they  saw  that  good  work  would  begin  to  count  for 
something  other  than  personal  satisfaction.  Many  of  the 
men  voiced  their  approval  to  me  on  a one-to-one  basis  but 
were  unable  to  do  so  publicly  because  of  peer  pressure. 
LEN:  Peer  pressure  from  whom? 

FANDEL:  From  the  old-timers  and  from  those  men  who 
were  resisting  change  the  most  because  it  was  in  their  own 
self-interest  to  perpetuate  the  seniority  system.  But  even 
though  verbalized  support  was  not  very  evident  or  open, 
the  rank  and  file  were  voicing  their  support  in  other 
ways  — neater  personal  appearance,  greater  work  produc- 
tivity, more  diligent  patrol.  The  positive  results  were 
obvious. 

LEN:  And  what  was  the  response  from  outside  the  de- 
partment? 

FANDEL-.  There  was  a lot  of  positive  press  as  well  as 

Continued  on  Page  9 


‘There  is  no  need  for  dealing  behind  closed  doors,  except  in  highly  personal  or  con-  ; 
fidential  matters.  Let  both  the  public  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  department  know 
what  is  going  on.  This  kind  of  policy  will  encourage  honesty  on  both  sides.’ 
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praise  and  support  from  civic,  business  and  fraternal 
groups.  However,  some  members  of  the  city  council  were 
very  labor  oriented  and  tried  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
inner  activities  of  the  department.  1 resisted  this  firmly. 

I could  afford  to  do  so  because  being  an  "outsider"  1 had 
no  political  commitments  or  obligations  to  fulfill.  1 didn't 
succumb  to  pressure  and  insisted  on  running  the  depart- 
ment without  outside  interference.  Most  importantly 
I had  the  support  of  the  city  manager,  C.  Francis  Driscoll. 
He  also  advocated  the  merit  system  and  had  supported  the 
idea  of  going  outside  the  department  for  a chief.  When  I 
first  came  aboard,  the  city  and  the  union  were  negotiating 
a contract.  I insisted  on  being  involved  in  the  negotiations 
and  he  supported  me.  I supplied  counsel  and  advice  to 
him  and  to  the  attorneys  who  represented  the  city. 
Thus  1 was  directly  involved  in  the  evolution  of  the  merit 
system  as  it  exists  today. 

LEN-.  Can  you  describe  the  evolution  of  the  current 
system? 

FANDELt  The  union  insisted  that  if  there  was  to  be 
a merit  system,  it  was  to  consist  of  simply  passing  a 
qualifying  test,  with  elements  of  the  old  seniority  system 
still  intact.  We  wanted  promotion  lists  to  be  promulgated 
from  those  who  had  demonstrated  their  knowledge,  intel- 
ligence and  ability  and  not  be  restricted  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  seniority.  The  matter  went  to  arbitration  and 
we  won.  We  got  the  merit  promotion  system.  In  addition, 
at  election  time  the  city  had  a referendum  on  the  merit 
promotion  system  for  all  civil  service  employees.  The 
union,  obviously,  fought  this,  and  campaigned  against  it. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs 
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dent  was  asserting  his  right  to  remain  silent,  the  probation 
officer  testified  that  if  at  any  time  he  ever  had  “a  police 
contact,"  the  respondent  was  instructed  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  immediately. 

Justice  Blackmun,  writing  for  the  majority,  explained 
that  since  a probation  officer  cannot  protect  the  rights  of 
a minor  like  an  attorney,  the  request  for  the  probation 
officer  in  this  case  cannot  be  considered  a request  for 
counsel. 

The  principal  dessent  authored  by  Justice  Marshall, 
which  also  expressed  the  beliefs  of  Justices  Brennan  and 
Stevens,  rested  on  the  “trusted  guardian  figure"  argument 
expressed  by  the  California  Supreme  Court.  (Fare  v. 
Michael  C.,  No.  78-334,  decision  announced  June  20, 
1979.) 

Fourth  Amendment  - Sheriff's  Immunity 

This  case  of  mistaken  identity  arose  when  Leonard 
McCollan,  the  brother  of  the  respondent  Linnie  Carl 
McCollan,  obtained  a duplicate  of  Unnie’s  drivers  license, 
and  subsequently  used  the  license  as  ID  after  his  arrest  in 
1972  on  narcotics  charges  in  Potter  County,  Texas. 

Two  months  later,  Linnie  was  stopped  in  Dallas  for  a 
traffic  violation.  A routine  check  showed  that  Linnie  Carl 
McCollan  was  wanted  in  Potter  County.  Despite  protests 
of  mistaken  identification,  Linnie  was  taken  into  custody. 

After  the  error  in  identification  was  discovered,  the 
respondent  brought  a damage  action  under  the  14th 
Amendment  and  section  1983.  The  U.S.  District  Court 
held  in  favor  of  the  Potter  County  sheriff,  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed  because  it 
felt  that  all  the  necessary  elements  were  present  for 
a "1983  false  imprisonment  action.” 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  appeals  decision, 
6 to  3,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  warrant  used  in  mak- 
ing the  arrest  was  valid,  so  the  subsequent  confinement 
could  not  be  challenged  under  the  Fourth  Amendment  s 
due  process  clause.  In  fact,  Justice  Rehnquist.  writing  for 
the  majority,  quoted  Patterson  v.  New  York,  432  U.S. 
197  (1977),  noting  “due  process  docs  not  require  that 
every  conceivable  step  be  taken,  at  whatever  cost,  to  eli- 
minate the  possibility  of  convicting  an  innocent  person." 

Associate  Justices  Stevens,  Brennan,  and  Marshall  dis- 
sented because  of  the  belief  that  “imprisonment  resulting 
from  a total  absence  of  any  regular  identification  proce- 
dures in  Potter  County  was  a deprivation  of  liberty  with- 
out the  due  process  of  law.  . . .”  (Baker  v.  McCollan,  No. 
78-752,  decision  announced  June  26,  1979.) 


However,  the  public  contacts  and  supportive  press  we  had 
developed  paid  off.  We  got  the  public  support  and  the 
merit  promotion  system  was  passed  and  is  now  in  effect. 
LEN  -.  What  have  been  the  results  to  date? 

FAN  DEL:  In  two  years  we  have  had  twenty  promotions 
to  higher  rank  as  compared  to  one  or  two  promotions  a 
year  over  the  past  twenty  years.  Overall,  the  results  have 
been  startling.  We  are  becoming  a fnst-rate  police  depart- 
ment. We  have  younger,  more  dynamic  and  forward- 
looking  supervisors.  We  conduct  promotion  classes  and 
workshops  locally  and  send  our  personnel  to  specialized 
training  courses  outside  of  our  jurisdiction,  which  helps 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  careers  as  well  as  improving 
their  ability  to  deliver  maximum  service  to  our  com- 
munity. There  is  a new  pride  in  personal  appearance. 
There  is  a new  motivation  to  perform  well,  the  incentive 
being  the  reality  of  promotion  opportunity  and  a feeling 
of  hope  where  there  was  little  hope  before.  While  there 
are  still  gripes  and  grievances,  the  overall  climate  is  much 
healthier  than  it  was  and  morale  is  much  higher.  We  now 
have  specialists  - training,  juvenile,  and  crime  prevention 
officers  - where  we  did  not  before,  and  they  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance. We  have  thrown  the  politics  out  of  the  de- 


partment. The  result  has  been  improved  performance 
which  has  a great  impact  on  the  internal  climate  of 
the  department,  the  quality  of  service  to  the  public,  and 
the  esteem  and  good  public  image  of  the  department. 
There  is  also  an  improved  climate  of  communication 
between  the  union  and  the  administration. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  advice  to  other  chiefs  who  might 
have  strained  relations  with  the  police  unions  that  repre- 
sent their  men? 

FANDEL:  Bring  things  out  into  the  daylight.  There  is 
no  need  for  dealing  behind  closed  doors,  except  in  highly 
personal  or  confidential  matters.  Let  both  the  public  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  department  know  what  is  going 
on.  This  kind  of  policy  will  encourage  honesty  on  both 
sides.  Never  try  to  humiliate  the  union.  Give  the  union 
officials  the  respect  due  to  their  office  and  communicate 
with  the  president  in  a manner  which  reflects  your  ac- 
knowledgment that  each  of  you  as  the  head  of  an  organi- 
zation cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  - he 
for  his  union  members  and  you  for  both  your  department 
staff  and  the  general  public.  Don’t  ever  belittle  the  union 
leader  or  cause  him  to  lose  face  with  his  men.  And, 
finally,  never  slam  the  door  too  tightly  on  any  issue  - 
leave  room  to  negotiate. 
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PUBLIC  FORUM  By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 

A plea  for  the  reformation  of  the  plea  bargaining  system 


On  September  8,  1978,  three-year-old 
James  Smith  was  reported  missing  by  his 
putative  father,  Allen  Washington.  On 
September  25,  1978,  James  was  found 
dead.  Washington  was  subsequently 
charged  with  young  James’s  death.  In  this 
case,  a child,  not  yet  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  dividing  line  that  separates  right 
and  wrong,  died  because  he  had  wet  his 
pants.  His  supposed  father  had  been 
charged  with  the  death  of  his  infant  daugh- 
ter, and  had  pleaded  guilty  at  that  time  to 
a lesser  charge  of  involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter. By  1973  Washington  was  free;  five 
years  later,  a little  boy  was  dead.  In  res- 
ponse to  this  tragic  event,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Child  Abuse 
was  organized.  In  the  course  of  committee 
hearings,  Senator  Richard  M.  Daley  in- 
quired as  to  why  Washington  served  only 
two  years.  The  room  was  silent  and,  yet, 
one  was  easily  able  to  hear  the  buck  being 
passed. 

• • • 

From  the  preceding  case  and  thousands 
like  it  across  the  country,  one  can  easily 
come  to  the  shocking  realization  that  it 
is  the  criminal  who  is  winning  the  war  on 
crime.  He  is  not  winning  with  cunning  or 
guile,  nor  even  with  the  aid  of  modern 
technology.  Worse,  he  is  winning  because 
the  system  of  justice  has  begun  to  buckle 
under  the  weight  of  congestion  created  by 
the  criminal  and  his  comrades.  The  justice 
system,  realizing  the  need  to  relieve  its 
congested  dockets,  has  resorted  to  various 
methods  to  expedite  the  legal  process. 
However,  one  of  these  methods,  plea 
bargaining,  is  not  designed  to  accelerate 
the  trial  process,  but  instead  to  eliminate 
it,  and  it  has  done  just  that  with  remark- 
able efficiency.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  a more  efficient 
system  of  justice,  and  too  often  it  is  paid 
by  the  very  individuals  who  need  the 
system’s  protection  the  most.  As  Anne 
Strick  comments: 

"Only  the  innocent  lose-together  with 
the  rest  of  us.  For  under  plea  bargaining, 
the  innocent  always  receive  punishment 
without  warrant,  while  the  guilty  receive 
less  than  the  law,  applied,  would  require.” 
(Strick  1977:55). 

The  negotiated  plea  has  been  with  us 
for  decades,  lingering  in  the  shadows  of 
justice.  In  the  past,  it  was  a taboo  topic 
not  to  be  discussed  openly  outside  the 
realm  of  its  active  participants.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  police  discretion,  it  finally  has 
emerged  from  the  closet  as  something  that 
is  both  comfortably  and  permanently  bed- 
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ded  down  in  the  criminal  process.  Whatever 
the  future  of  plea  bargaining  may  be,  one 
thing  must  be  made  absolutely  clear  — it 
is  dangerously  susceptible  to  abuses. 
Dclmar  Karlen  and  Lawrence  Schultz  agree 
that  potential  dangers  are  inherent  in  a 
system  dependent  upon  plea  bargaining 
and  add  this  comment: 

“Plea  bargaining  is  no  longer  a secret, 
under-the-table  operation,  but  a well  recog- 
nized, widespread  and  openly  acknow- 
ledged procedure.  It  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  mitigates  the  effect  of 
Draconian  laws  mandating  punishments 
beyond  anything  that  is  sensible  in  terms 
of  community  protection  or  the  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders.  Most  plea  bargaining, 
however,  is  not  based  on  such  humanita- 
rian considerations,  but  upon  crowded  ca- 
lendars in  the  courts  and  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  a vast  volume  of  cases  without 
trial.  It  is  a procedure  that  is  subject  to 
grave  abuse  and  that  often  leads  to  the  un- 
equal treatment  of  offenders.  "(Karlen 
and  Schultz  1972:11 9) 

Plea  bargaining  is  a process  whereby 
a defendant  is  induced  to  plead  guilty 
for  a consideration,  forgoing  his  right  to 
trial.  The  consideration  can  take  one  of 
several  forms,  including  the  reduction  or 
dismissal  of  charges  or  an  agreement  on  a 
sentence  recommendation  to  the  judge. 

By  definition,  bargaining  means  obtain- 
ing the  best  possible  results  for  one’s  part- 
icular situation:  for  the  criminal  justice 
system,  plea  bargaining  is  the  plumber’s 
helper  which  unclogs  the  dockets,  and  for 
the  guilty  defendant,  there  are  a number  of 
advantages  in  bargaining  rather  than  going 
to  trial.  Usually  his  time  spent  in  jail 
before  trial  is  credited  to  his  sentence,  and 
sometimes  he  may  be  released  from  jail 
without  spending  any  time  in  a post- 
sentence correctional  facility.  He  also  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  avoiding 
counsel  costs  for  trial.  Even  an  innocent 
defendant  may  be  tempted  to  plea  guilty 
to  a lesser  charge  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  can  walk  out  of  jail  after 
sentencing  but  that  he  must  remain  in  jail 
if  he  insists  on  a trial. 

The  basic  premise  of  plea  bargaining  is 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty.  This  notion 
undermines  the  governing  principle  of  the 
American  system  of  justice,  that  a person 
is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  It  is 
through  the  formal  trial  process  that 
the  truth  is  said  to  be  determined,  but  in 
the  negotiation  process,  the  issue  of 
truth  is  misplaced  or  forgotten,  and  effi- 
ciency becomes  the  focal  point  of  concern. 

The  criminal  justice  process  has  outlined 
two  important  considerations  if  a trial  is 
to  insure  “fairness.”  First,  there  is  the 
concept  of  a speedy  and  public  trial  of 
the  accused.  Second,  the  trial  is  supposed 
to  prove  whether  the  defendant  is  innocent 
or  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged.  By  the  time  a plea  is 
entered  and  accepted,  however,  it  is  really 
too  late  to  determine  whether  the  accused 
is,  in  fact,  innocent. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  system 
of  justice  is  to  separate  the  guilty  from  the 
innocent.  At  the  very  least,  the  formal  trial 
process  is  laced  with  procedural,  evident- 
iary, and  other  safeguards  to  protect  the 
innocent  against  conviction  and  to  insure 
that  the  accused  arc  able  to  defend  them- 
selves when  confronted  with  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  state. 

One  reason  for  granting  a sentence  con- 
cession is  that  the  defendant’s  plea  has 
aided  in  expediting  other  cases  before  the 
court.  Our  conception  of -justice  dictates 


that  each  case  is  determined  on  its  merits, 
no  matter  how  much  time  such  a determi- 
nation takes.  However,  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  has  indicated,  this 
is  not  the  case  at  all : 

"In  many  courts,  more  than  90  percent 
of  criminal  convictions  are  not  obtained 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury  or  the  decision  of 
a judge.  Rather,  they  are  based  upon  the 
defendant’s  own  plea  of  guilty.  Such  a 
plea  functions  not  only  as  an  admission  of 
guilt  but  also  as  a surrender  of  the  entire 
array  of  constitutional  rights  designed  to 
protect  a criminal  defendant  against  un- 
justified conviction,  including  the  right 
to  remain  silent,  the  right  to  confront  wit- 
nesses against  him,  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  right  to  be  proven  guilty  by 
proof  beyond  a reasonable  doubt. ’’(Courts 
1973:42). 

Several  reasons  have  been  given  to  justi- 
fy the  use  and  active  encouragement  of 
plea  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  accuser, 
that  is,  the  fact-finder,  and  society.  For 
example,  plea  bargaining  is  recommended 


as  an  aid  in  decreasing  the  number  of  trials. 
This  in  turn  would  relieve  the  long  term 
incarceration  of  some  persons  awaiting 
trial.  Fewer  facilities  would  thus  be  need- 
ed and,  therefore,  fewer  state  employees 
would  be  required.  Furthermore,  defense 
counsels  will  not  be  spread  so  thin,  and,  as 
a result,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
prepare  for  their  clients'  cases, 

When  confronted  with  the  constitu- 
tional perils  of  plea  bargaining,  its  suppor- 
ters state  that  if  the  proper  safeguards  are 
maintained,  the  right  of  the  accused  will 
never  be  threatened.  But  what  is  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
safeguard  is  insuring  that  the  plea  is  volun- 
tarily made  by  the  defendant  with  full 
understanding  of  the  ramifications  of  his 
action.  Before  accepting  the  plea,  the  trial 
judge  should  determine  whether  there  is 
an  actual  factual  basis  for  the  charge.  In 
other  words,  the  judge  should  determine 
whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  some 
crime.  The  judge  should  then  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  defendant  fully 
understands  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  him,  the  consequences  that  may 
follow  and,  most  importantly,  the  fact  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  prosecutor  has 
no  binding  effect  upon  the  judge. 

One  of  the  notorious  cases  which  led  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  endorsement  of 
plea  bargaining,  North  Carolina  V.  Alford, 
involves  this  very  issue.  In  1963,  Henry 
Alford,  while  asserting  his  innocence, 
pleaded  guilty  to  second  degree  murder, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  death 
penalty  for  a first  degree  conviction,  after 
his  court-appointed  attorney  recommended 
this  pica  in  light  of  strong  evidence  of  guilt. 
In  Alford,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  guilty  plea  to  second 
degree  murder  was  vali3.  The  Court  ex- 
plained that  where  the  plea  was  made  from 
alternatives  available  to  the  defendant 
and  where  a strong  factual  basis  for  the 
plea  existed,  the  guilty  plea  was  volun- 
tarily and  intelligently  made: 

"In  Alford,  the  Court  reiterated  that 
the  standard  of  voluntariness  was  and  still 
is  “whether  the  plea  reprcscents  a volun- 
tary and  intelligent  choice  among  the  alter- 


native courses  of  action  open  to  the 
defendant."  Courts  have  accepted  this 
general  standard  which  together  with  Rule 
11  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure provides  guidelines  to  determine  the 
voluntariness  of  the  guilty  plea.  Rule  11 
states; 

‘A  defendant  may  plead  not  guilty, 
guilty,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
court,  nole  contendere.  The  court 
may  refuse  to  accept  such  plea  or  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  without  first 
addressing  the  defendant  personally 
and  determing  the  plea  is  made  vol- 
untarily with  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  plea.  If  a defendant 
refuses  to  accept  a plea  of  guilty  or 
if  a defendant  corporation  fails  to 
appear,  the  court  shall  not  enter  a 
judgement  upon  a plea  of  guilty  un- 
less it  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a factual 

basis  for  the  plea ' 

A defendant  who  enters  a guilty  plea 
waives  constitutional  rights,  and  for  this 
waiver  to  be  valid,  it  must  be  an  'inten- 


tional relinquishment  or  abandonment  of  a 
known  right.’  Thus  any  guilty  plea  must  be 
voluntary,  knowingly  made  and  accurate. 
The  Court  stated  the  plea  is  voluntary  if  it 
is  the  ‘product  of  a free  and  rational 
choice.”  (Oliver  1971 :346-361). 

In  addition  to  being  voluntary,  a valid 
guilty  plea  must  be  intelligently  entered. 
According  to  Ms.  Oliver’s  assessment  of 
Alford,  an  intelligent  plea  is  one  “which 
is  entered  by  a defendant  who  understands 
the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  plea,  and  then  makes  a 
reasonable  choice  based  on  a rational  as- 
sessment of  his  situation.” 

A person  who  pleads  guilty  waives  the 
protection  of  several  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees mandated  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  that  these 
guarantees  are  not  waived  through  mistake 
or  ignorance.  For  the  protection  of  such 
defendants,  the  trial  judge  must  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  a factual  basis  for  the 
plea;  the  failure  to  make  such  a deter- 
mination constitutes  prejudicial  error. 

This  system  is  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  a defendant  who  is  convicted  in  a trial 
faces  a longer  sentence  than  one  who  plea 
bargains.  Those  who  refuse  to  bargain  and 
insist  on  going  to  trial  are  usually  punished 
for  wasting  the  government’s  time  and  re- 
sources: if  they  are  convicted,  the  prosecu- 
tor will  recommend  that  a harsher  sentence 
be  imposed.  Constitutional  scholar  Alan 
Dershowitz  notes  that  an  additional  year 
for  each  day  of  court  time  is  the  unstated 
rule  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  (Dersho- 
witz 1974:  8).  Lloyd  L.  Weinreb  succinctly 
describes  the  "costly”  dilemma: 

“(A)  defendant  who  goes  to  trial  and  is 
convicted  pays  a price.  We  make  a trial 
costly  because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
trial  for  everyone  and  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  a trial  for  some:  those  who 
are  not  sentenced  at  all,  they  lose  nothing 
by  having  gone  to  trial.  Not  knowing  who 
they  are  until  after  the  trial,  we  make  the 
decision  to  go  to  trial  costly  in  a way  that 
will  reduce  the  number  of  guilty  defen- 
dants who  demand  a trial  to  a manageable 
level  without-  -reducing  the  number  of 
Conrinucd.on  Page  12 


‘Whatever  the  future  of  plea  bargaining 
may  be,  one  thing  is  absolutely  clear  — it 
is  dangerously  susceptible  to  abuses.’ 


Criminal  bombers:  like  motives, 
but  diverse  deadly  methods 


Third  of  Four  Parts 

Bombings  for  revenge,  for  freedom  from 
marriage,  or  as  an  act  of  political  persua- 
sion occupied  our  review  of  last  issue's 
dynamiters.  In  this  installment  the  bom- 
bers have  similar  motives  but  the  mea- 
sures they  tbok  to  eliminate  their 

ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

“problems"  were  more  spectacular;  their 
bombs  clearly  established  them  as  mass 
murderers. 

• 1949:  Albert  Guay  of  Quebec,  Canada 
had  decided  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  Rita 
Morel  Guay,  a plump  28-year-old  woman 
with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  quar- 
reling. Guay  had  schemed  to  obliterate 
his  wife  several  times  in  the  past,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  a curvaceous,  19-year- 
old  waitress  named  Marie-Ange  Robi- 
taille.  On  one  occasion,  Guay  had  offered 
a friend  $500  if  he  would  dose  his  wife's 
cherry  wine  with  poison;  the  friend  laugh- 
ed uproariously,  thinking  it  all  a joke.  The 
frustrated  husband  next  went  to  his  best 
friend,  an  oddball  spinster  named 
Marguerite  Pitre.  Miss  Pitre,  a petty  crook 
and  sometime  abortionist,  listened  to 
Guay’s  tale  of  woe  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship,  readily  agreed  to  help  him  mur- 
der his  wife. 

Miss  Pitre’s  first  plan  was  to  have  the 
woman  blown  up.  It  was  quite  simple, 
she  said;  merely  take  her  for  a ride  in  the 
country.  To  that  end,  she  contacted  a cab 
driver  she  knew.  As  she  outlined  the  mur- 
der plan,  he  and  Guay  would  drive  Mrs. 
Guay  to  the  country  with  a load  of  dyna- 
mite. At  a lonely  spot,  Guay  and  the  driver 
would  get  out  of  the  cab  under  some  pre- 
text, leaving  the  wife  in  the  auto.  Then  at  a 
safe  distance  they  would  detonate  the  dy- 
namite in  the  cab  with  a remote-control 
device.  The  cab  driver  wanted  no  part  of  it, 
although  his  refusal  had  nothing  to  do  with 
murder.  "1  don't  want  my  cab  damaged,” 
he  grunted. 

Next,  Miss  Pitre  enlisted  the  aid  of  her 
brother,  Genereaux  Ruest  a weird  acting 
watchmaker.  Though  he  happily  agreed  to 
make  the  bomb,  Ruest  was  unsure  of  its 
construction.  He  loudly-and  stupidly-  re- 
marked when  a miner  entered  his  jewelry 
shop,  “Now  here's  a man  who  can  tell  us 
about  dynamite!" 

With  the  bomb  complete,  Guay  put  the 
next  part  of  the  plan  into  action,  buying 
his  wife  a round-trip  ticket  for  Baie  Co- 
meau  and  asking  her  to  pick  up  two  suit- 
cases of  jewelry  — his  salesman’s  samples  - 
which  he  had  stored  there  while  on  a 
business  trip.  Mrs.  Guay  was  more  than 
happy  to  do  so,  thinking  their  reconci- 
liation would  be  made  stronger  through 
such  cooperation. 

The  night  before  Mrs.  Guay  was  to  de- 
part, her  husband  took  her  out  for  a 
night  on  the  town.  He  had  also  taken  out  a 
$10,000  flight  insurance  policy  on  her  life. 
Mrs.  Guay  flew  from  Quebec  the  next  mor- 
ning, Seprember  9,  1949,  on  Canadian 
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Pacific  Airlines  Flight  108.  Minutes  after 
take  off,  only  forty  miles  out  of  Quebec, 
several  persons  on  the  ground  saw  a small 
burst  of  smoke  come  from  the  plane. 
Seconds  after  this,  an  explosion  was  heard 
and  the  plane  began  to  go  to  pieces,  crash- 
ing into  a steep  hill.  Killed  instantly  along 
with  Mrs.  Guay  were  fifteen  other  adult 
passengers,  four  crew  members  and  three 
children. 

The  crash  was  initially  listed  as  an  ac- 
cident, but  when  investigators  probing  the 
crash  site  found  pieces  of  a dry  battery  cell 
and  evidence  of  dynamite  they  realized 
the  aircraft  had  been  bombed.  Checking 
the  cargo  manifest,  police  found  that  one 
package  had  been  sent  to  a non-existent 
address.  The  person  who  sent  it  was  identi- 
fied by  a cab  driver  who  had  driven  a wo- 
man dressed  all  in  black  and  carrying  a 
package  - Marguerite  Pitre  - to  the  air 
terminal.  She,  her  brother  and  Guay  were 
subsequently  arrested  and  charged  with 
murder.  All  were  found  guilty  and  hanged. 
While  sentencing  Guay  to  death,  the  chief 
justice  thundered:  "Your  crime  is  a crime 
of  infamy.  For  what  you  did  there  is  no 
name!" 

• 1955:  For  what  Jack  Gilbert  Graham 
did  on  November  1,  1955  when  United 
Airlines  Flight  629  blew  up  over  a Colo- 
rado beet  farm  there  was  a name:  murder 
of  forty-four  humans.  Graham  had  long 
made  money  on  insurance  frauds,  once 
blowing  up  his  service  station  for  the 
insurance,  another  time  parking  his  car  on 
a railroad  track  where  it  was  smashed  to 
bits,  also  for  the  insurance.  He  had  but  one 
thing  left  on  earth  in  late  1955  to  ex- 
change for  more  insurance  money  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Daisie  King.  In  addition  to 
the  $37,500  policy  Graham  had  taken  out 
on  his  mother's  life  just  before  a Denver 
takeoff  (the  desperate  policy  that  made 
him  a prime  suspect),  Graham  stood  to  in- 
herit his  mother’s  $150,000  estate.  A 
quick  search  of  Graham’s  home  revealed 
copper  wiring  he  had  used  in  the  making 
of  his  bomb. 

Interrogated  by  the  FBI,  Graham 
cracked  within  a few  hours,  admitting  he 
had  planted  in  his  mother’s  suitcase  twen- 
ty-six sticks  of  dynamite,  connected  with 
copper  wire  to  two  electric  primer  caps, 
a timer,  and  a six-volt  battery. 

Convicted  of  this  incredible  bombing, 
Graham  was  sent  to  the  Colorado  gas 
chamber  on  January  11,  1975.  He  went 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Law  Enforcement  Explorers  do  more 
than  just  examine  the  police  role 

Every  study  of  the  nation’s  crime  problem  shows  that  young  people  in  their 
late  teens  account  for  a disproportionate  amount  of  criminal  activity.  If  we  could 
somehow  instantly  age  all  15-ycar-olds  by  ten  years,  we  could  put  a significant  dent 
in  the  crime  rate. 

The  fact  is,  though  - and  this  is  often  forgotten  - that  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  never  have  a serious  brush  with  the  law.  We  arc  also  prone  to  forget 
that  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  arc  actively  engaged  in  upholding  the  law 
as  police  officers,  auxiliaries,  community  service  aides,  and  in  other  capacities. 

Among  this  latter  group  are  more  than  32,000  Law  Enforcement  Explorets- 
young  men  and  women  who  arc  sampbng  police  work  and  performing  valuable 
services  for  many  police  agencies  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Law  Enforcement 
Exploring  is  a branch  of  the  Exploring  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  but 
its  members  are  not  Boy  Scouts,  or  even  "Explorer  Scouts."  They  are  Explorers 
(with  a capital)  and  explorers  (lower  case)  of  careers  in  law  enforcement.  Explorers 
are  predominantly  high  school  students,  both  male  and  female,  who  range  in  age 
from  14  through  20. 

Law  Enforcement  Explorers  belong  to  1,775  units  called  posts,  which  arc 
sponsored  by  municipal  police  departments,  sheriff’s  offices,  Federal  agencies  and 
other  law  enforcement  organizations  in  major  cities  and  the  smallest  hamlets.  They 
are  not  sworn  peace  officers,  of  course,  but  they  aren’t  "gofers"  either.  They  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  regular  officers  in  police  service  functions,  including 
traffic  duty,  crime  prevention,  crowd  control,  clerical  work,  communications  and 
many  other  tasks.  Thousands  of  them  arc  in  ridc-along  programs  on  patrol  duty, 
but  with  rare  exceptions  they  do  not  handle  pursuits,  arrests  or  other  tasks  that 
might  put  them  in  danger. 

In  short,  Explorers  can't  take  the  place  of  regular  officers;  rather,  they 
supplement  them.  In  these  days  of  continuing  budget  crunches,  many  police 
agencies  have  found  this  supplementary  service  helpful  in  maintaining  levels  of 
police  services.  But  any  department  planning  to  organize  a post  had  better  be 
prepared  to  give  the  Explorers  training  and  meaningful  duties;  today's  young 
people  fade  away  like  will-o'-the-wisps  if  they’re  treated  like  children. 

The  training  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  receive  depends  on  the  resources  of 
the  police  agency.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff’s  Department,  Explorer  recruits  arc 
given  an  18-week,  155-hour  course  in  criminal  law,  radio  communications,  firearms 
safety,  first  aid,  fingerprinting,  narcotics  control,  community  relations,  and  other 
topics.  In  a small  department,  the  Explorers  might  be  trained  on  a one-to-one  basis 
by  an  officer  on  the  job. 

Law  Enforcement  Explorers  wear  police-type  uniforms,  usually  similar  to  but 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  regular  officers.  Except  for  the  time  of  training 
officers,  the  program  costs  the  sponsoring  department  nothing.  Explorers  pay  their 
own  registration  fees  and  raise  money  for  such  other  expenses  as  uniforms  through 
post  fund-  raising  projects. 

Law  Enforcement  Exploring  is  the  fastest  growing  branch  of  the  Exploring 
program  and  is  second  only  to  medicine  and  related  health-care  fields  in  the.number 
of  Explorers  involved.  "And  I think  it  will  continue  to  grow  rather  dramatically  in 
the  next  five  years,"  said  Brian  D.  Archiinbaud,  national  director  of  Law 
Enforcement  Exploring.  "A  lot  of  young  people  are  interested  in  careers  in  law 
enforcement  today,  and  through  our  program  they  get  a chance  to  take  a close  look 
at  the  field." 

The  program  has  obvious  benefits  for  young  people,  but  police  agencies  can 
benefit,  too.  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  arc  a valuable  community  resource, 
capable  of  real  help  to  police.  In  Riverside,  California,  for  example,  Explorers  kept 
score  for  six  months,  using  a small  computer  the  post  bought,  and  found  that  they 
had  given  20,000  hours  of  service  over  that  period.  An  Explorer  post  is  also  a 
promising  source  of  police  recruits;  some  departments  have  found  that  as  many  as 
30  percent  of  their  Explorers  go  into  professional  police  carccers.  Finally. 
Exploring  is  a medium  for  involving  youth  in  positive  activities  that  help  both  the 
police  agency  and  the  community  as  a whole. 

To  sponsor  a post,  a police  department  must  agree  to  provide  an  officer  as  post 
advisor  and  an  adult  committee  of  at  least  four  persons  as  a support  team.  The 
department  must  also  agree  to  furnish  a meeting  place  and  training  for  the 
Explorers.  The  local  Scout  council  provides  assistance  in  organizing  the  post, 
training  for  the  adult  leaders,  support  services,  and  liability  insurance  for  the  post's, 
leaders  and  the  department. 

Police  administrators  who  want  to  know  more  about  Law  Enforcement 
Exploring  should  call  their  local  Scout  council  (listed  under  "Boy  Scouts  of 
America"  in  the  phone  book).  The  council  will  send  an  Exploring  specialist  or  other 
professional  to  explain  the  program  in  detail.  That’s  the  starting  point  for  a 
mutually  satisfying  relationship  between  Law  Enforcement  Exploring  and  a police 
agency. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  bis  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Washington  Township , Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Atlanta  is  scrambling  to  lower  Plea  bargaining: 

its  escalating  crime  rate  its  use  and  abuse 


Continued  from  Page  3 

The  only  damage  that  the  state  police 
may  have  precipitated  is  to  Jackson’s  polit- 
ical career.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  some  observers  see  Busbee  pushing 
the  troopers  off  on  Jackson  in  an  attempt 
to  smudge  the  mayor’s  record  as  a crime- 
fightcr.  Both  men  are  regarded  as  possible 
contenders  for  Senator  Herman  Talmadge’s 
job  in  next  year's  Democratic  primary. 

But  Jackson  denied  that  he  considered 
the  political  shadings  of  the  move,  noting 
“1  am  not  into,  and  never  have  been  into, 
political  implications  of  decisions  1 make 
for  this  city." 

Among  the  mayor's  considerations  in 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  piecing 
together  of  a multi-part  anticrime  program, 
which  he  unveiled  on  August  16.  The  pro- 
posed effort  involves  the  creation  of  a 
"court  watch"  project  which  would  enlist 
citizen  volunteers  to  monitor  criminal  sen- 
tencing which  Atlanta  police  have  criti- 
cized as  being  too  lenient. 

The  program  also  calls  for  the  hiring  of 
60  nonswom  officers  who  would  work  in 
"community  service"  posts  to  free  regular 
police  for  street  duty.  Related  aspects  of 
the  plan  involve  posting  city-paid  security 
guards  at  housing  projects  and  budgeting 
overtime  pay  for  police,  who  currently  are 
paid  only  straight  time. 

One  strategy  that  Jackson  implemented 
immediately  was  the  creation  of  a floating 
squad  of  50  police  officers  that  is  being 
used  to  make  a show  of  force  in  high  crime 


areas. 

"We  are  establishing  the  'Atlanta  flying 
squad,'  " Police  Chief  George  Napper  said 
in  sending  out  the  new  team.  “This  will  be 
a highly  visible  unit  that  will  concentrate 
its  effort  on  the  crimes  of  robbery,  bur- 
glary and  other  street  crimes  that  occur  in 
the  city.” 

Unfortunately,  the  flying  squad  did  not 
get  off  to  a flying  start.  According  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  city’s  downtown  area 
was  left  with  only  nine  patrolmen  on  the 
morning  of  August  15  after  13  men  were 
transferred  to  the  new  mobile  unit. 

“Things  got  damned  confused  when 
they  started  changing  things  around,”  a po- 
lice official  said,  explaining  that  shift 
changes  had  resulted  in  the  temporary 
patrol  shortfall. 

While  the  police  department  has  solved 
the  transitional  manpower  gap  that  was 
brought  on  by  the  creation  of  the  flying 
squad,  a chronic  problem  still  exists  with 
police  understaffing.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  1,077-member  force  is  about  200 
below  its  authorized  strength.  The  gap 
results  from  a Federal  hiring  discrimination 
court  suit,  which  has  frozen  the  recruiting 
of  new  officers. 

The  city  will  get  at  least  one  more  new 
crimefighter  within  the  coming  weeks, 
however.  Former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell,  who  is  returning  to  his  old 
Atlanta  law  firm,  said  he  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  special  advisor  on  crime  to  the 
mayor. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
innocent  defendants  who  demand  a trial. 
We  accomplish  that  by  imposing  a cost 
only  on  persons  who  are  found  guilty  after 
trial.”  (Weinreb  1977:84). 

In  a system  with  this  characteristic,  the 
requirements  of  voluntariness  and  under- 
standing will  inevitably  be  in  conflict.  As 
Dershowitz  observes: 

“If  our  system  of  criminal  justice  can- 
not survive  unless  we  somehow  induce  the 
mass  of  criminal  defendants  to  plead 
guilty,  then  perhaps  we  should  consider  of- 
fering monetary  rewards  to  those  defen- 
dants willing  to  waive  their  constitutional 
rights.  Such  a system  - obnoxious  as  it 
sounds  — would  at  least  have  the  virtue  of 
honesty:  it  would  recognize  the  court- 
houses for  the  bazaars  they  have  become. 
It  would  also  substitute  a cheaper  currency 
for  the  one  now  used  as  barter.  For  there  is 
no  currency  more  valuable  and  less  fair  to 
the  criminal  defendant  than  time.  And  it 
is  time  — time  in  prison  — that  now  func- 
tions as  the  currency  with  which  criminal 
defendants  are  persuaded  to  forego  their 
constitutional  rights.”  (Dershowitz  1974: 
8).  There  can  be  no  escape  from  this  dile- 
mma until  the  courts  eliminate  the  penalty 
that  defendants  currently  incur  for  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  rights. 

No  one  should  be  penalized  for  asking 
for  his  basic,  unalienable  right:  a formal 
trial  formulated  with  the  direct  intention 
of  uncovering  the  truth.  It  is  true  that 
without  plea  bargaining  the  courts  could 


not  withstand  the  weight  of  its  own  back- 
log and,  as  a result,  would  suffer  imminent 
collapse.  The  system  of  justice  is  no  longer 
just  a simple  contest  among  adversaries, 
it  has  evolved  into  a theatrical  game  in 
which  one  set  of  actors  wins  and  another 
set  must  inevitably  lose.  In  the  final 
analysis,  truth  is  always  defeated  by  ef- 
ficiency. However,  the  lack  of  efficiency 
does  cost  and  someone  must  pay  -,  usually 
it  is  the  loser,  in  the  absence  of  truth. 
Ironically,  in  reality,  no  one  actually 
wins;  we  all  become  losers.  This  becomes 
particularly  apparent  when  the  guilty  de- 
fendant wins.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  briefly  touches  upon  the  issue 
of  the  “significant  others”  who  are  also 
affected  by  the  plea  bargaining  process: 
“A  system  that  encourages  the  waiver 
of  such  fundamental  rights  is  defensible 
only  if  it  deals  justly  with  the  person 
waiving  those  rights.  On  the  other  hand, 
plea  bargaining  also  affects  the  police, 
who  have  accumulated  evidence  of  guilt; 
the  victim,  who  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  offender;  and  the  public  at  large, 
who  demand  protection  against  future 
offenders.  These  interests  also  p-ust  be 
dealt  with  justly  in  the  plea  negotiation 
process,  or  the  process  is  as  indefensible  as 
if  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  offender.” 
(Courts  1973:42). 

• • • 

This  article  will  be  concluded  in  the 
next  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Webster  says  FBI  reorganization  will  ‘tighten’  bureau  management 
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staff  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Boynton,  who  will  now  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  services,  records 
management  and  technical  services  divi- 
sions, has  directed  the  bureau's  public 
affairs  office  for  the  last  four  years  and  will 
continue  to  supervise  the  section  in  his  new 
role.  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  a native  of  Hartford,  he  joined 
the  bureau  in  1952  and  has  worked  exten- 
sively handling  espionage  investigations  in 
New  York  City. 

The  head  of  the  criminal  investigation 
division  since  1977,  Moore  will  oversee 
the  crime  laboratory,  training  division  has 
identification  division.  His  30-year  career 
with  the  bureau  has  included  stints  in 
Dallas,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 
A graduate  of  Southeastern  University, 
Moore  was  bom  and  raised  in  Washington, 

D. C..  where,  at  one  point,  he  served  as 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  area’s  FBI 
field  office. 

Moore's  former  post  was  turned  over  to 
Francis  M.  Mullen  Jr.,  a deputy  assistant 
director,  and  Colwell’s  planning  and  inspec- 
tion responsibilities  were  given  to  John 

E.  Otto,  who  had  served  as  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office.  Both  men 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
directoh 

Describing  the  trio  of  executive  assis- 
tant directors  as  "group  vice  presidents” 
of  the  bureau,  Webster  said  that  he  planned 
to  rotate  the  responsibilities  of  the  three 
men  every  six  months  to  a year  to  provide 
the  executives  -with  a fresh  perspective. 

While  the  director  stressed  that  he 
would  not  step  back  to  “become  chariman 
of  the  board,”  he  expressed  hope  that  the 
hew  management  structure  would 
encourage  lower-level  officials  to  make 


decisions,  rather  than  taking  them  direc- 
tly to  him.  Under  the  old  system,  the  as- 
sociate director  reported  to  the  director 
and  had  two  assistants,  each  with  their 
own  deputy,  reporting  to  him. 

In  an  action  that  seemed  to  belie  the 
streamlining  nature  of  the  changes,  Webster 
indicated  that  he  might  eventually  salvage 
some  part  of  the  old  management  struc- 
ture. He  said  each  of  his  new  executive 
assistant  directors  was  “a  leading  candi- 
date” for  the  bypassed  associate  director 
post,  but  added  that  he  would  announce 
such  a selection  only  “when  I'm  comfor- 
table.” 

Webster  told  a Washington  press  confe- 
rence that  the  new  arrangement  should 
give  him  “a  much  tighter  organization  that 
I can  work  with  on  a day-to-day  basis.” 

President  Carter's  proposed  FBI  charter 
is  aimed  at  tightening  the  bureau  in  yet 
another  respect.  It  is  designed  to  specifi- 
cally define  for  the  first  time  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  investigative 
agency,  replacing  the  single  paragraph  of 
Federal  law  that  currently  provides  the 
FBI  with  its  operating  authority. 

Introducing  the  measuro»in  a ceremony 
at  FBI  headquarters,  Senator  Kennedy 
expressed  reservations  about  some  of  the 
charter’s  provisions,  but  he  added  that  the 
proposal  strikes  a balance  between 
American’s  concern  for  protection  from 
crime  and  their  concern  for  safeguarding 
individual  rights. 

Through  a series  of  "principles,”  the 
charter  would  mandate  that  the  FBI  focus 
its  attention  solely  on  criminal  conduct, 
not  lawful  political  or  religious  groups, 
and  use  “minimal  intrusion"  in  its  investi- 
gations. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  support  for 
the  bill  at  its  introductory  ceremony,  the 
measure  is  certain  xo-  be  a subject  -of- legis- 


lative controversy.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  other  similar  groups 
have  already  announced  their  opposition 
to  parts  of  the  Charter,  charging  that  the 
document  doesn’t  go  far  enough  in  restric- 
ting FBI  activities. 

A major  point  of  contention  involves 
the  "criminal  standard”  required  to  trigger 
investigations.  Critics  charge  that  the 
section  is  inadequately  defined,  particu- 
larly in  cases  involving  suspected  terrorist 
groups. 

The  article  in  question  gives  the  bureau 
the  power  to  conduct  investigations  "on 
the  basis  of  facts  or  circumstances  that 
reasonably  indicate  that  a person  has 
engaged,  is  engaged  or  will  engage  in  an 
activity  in  violation  of  a criminal  law  of 
the  United  States.” 

While  an  administrative  subpoena 
doesn’t  require  the  agency  exercising  it  to 
show  "probable  cause,”  Webster  noted  that 
the  power  could  be  supervised  by  the 
judiciary  since  a person  served  with  such  a 
subpoena  is  entitled  to  challenge  it. 

The  civil  liberties  groups  are  challen- 
ging provisions  which  would  exempt 
the  bureau  from  certain  sections  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  organi- 
zations have  also  charged  that  the  bill  lacks 
specific  enforcement  articles  on  violations 
of  the  charter  and  does  not  adequately 
spell  out  the  extent  of  Congressional  over- 
sight. 

Another  charter  provision  which  may 
become  the  subject  of  debate  points  to  the 
need  for  expanded  FBI  power  to  make 
“investigative  demands”  in  the  form  of 
administrative  subpoenas. 

Addressing  a group  of  court  administra- 
tors at  the  American  Bar  Association  con- 
vention in  Dallas  last  month,  Webster  said 
such  authority  would  be  "a  valuable  tool" 
for  the  bureau  and  wouldh't  be  abused. 


Subpoena  power  would  enable  agents  to 
elicit  information  through  proper  channels 
"instead  of  the  informal  route,”  the 
director  noted. 

In  a message  to  Congress  concerning 
the  bill,  President  Carter  noted  that  enact- 
ment of  the  charter  “will  enable  FBI 
agents  to  carry  out  their  duties  with 
greater  certainty,  confidence  and  effective- 
ness.” He  added  that  past  incidents  of  FBI 
intelligence  abuses  “are  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  this  lack  of  statutory  direc- 
tion.” 

Performing  one  of  his  last  official  acts 
as  Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  told 
a Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
that  the  charter  would  be  "a  contract 
between  the  FBI  and  the  American 
people.” 

Shortly  before  he  took  over  the  Justice 
Department  from  Bell,  Benjamin  R. 
Civiletti  testified  that  the  document 
the  committee  will  shape  should  be  a "con- 
stitution for  the  FBI”  and  not  "an  ex- 
haustive code  of  incomprehensible  regu- 
lations.” 

During  the  hearings,  reservations  were 
voiced  by  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R- 
Wyoming)  who  said  that  the  proposal 
“could  in  my  judgment  weaken  the  FBI’s 
ability  to  investigate  and  apprehend 
criminals.” 

He  contended  that  in  drafting  the  legis- 
lation, the  Administration  had  lent  too 
sympathetic  an  ear  to  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  he  said  was 
"notorious  for  an  allergic  reaction  to  all 
kinds  of  law  enforcement.” 

But  Webster  defended  the  measure  in 
his  testimony,  noting  that  the  proposed 
charter  “provides  a clear  mandate  for  the 
FBI  to  do  what  the  American  people  ex- 
pect of  us  in  a way  that  the  Constitution 
demands  of  us.” 


Palmprint  reading  may  bode  well  for  the  future  of  criminal  ID 


A Manual  for  the  Classification,  Fil- 
ing and  Retrieval  of  Palmprints.  By  Patricia 
Anne  Kolb.  Charles  C.  Thomas:  Spring- 
field,  IL  1979. 

This  manual  describes  a system  which 
may  be  used  to  classify,  file  and  retrieve 
both  inked  palmprints  and  latent  palm- 
prints  which  arc  collected  from  crime 
scenes.  Just  as  latent  fingerprints  should  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
discriminating  types  of  physical  evidence, 
the  palm  print  may  also  be  utilized  as 
proof  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  indivi- 
dual at  the  scene  of  a crime. 

However,  to  only  use  palmprints  where 
a specific  suspect  has  been  named,  and 
whose  prints  may  be  compared  with  the 
unknown,  does  not  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  this  form  of  evidence.  Taking  full 
advantage  of  latent  palmprint  evidence 
depends  upon  the  examiner’s  ability  to 
search  out  the  corresponding  known,  inked 
print  in  his  files.  To  date,  there  has  been 
little  published  on  how  to  set  up  a system 
which  would  enable  the  examiner  to  cost 
effectively  search  a file  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  the  unknown  print  matches  a 
known  in  a file. 

The  author  presents  a discussion  of  the 
rudimentary  aspects  of  the  palmar  surface, 
its  basic  divisions  and  patterns.  She  also 
instructs  the  reader  in  the  ‘‘how  to’s"  of 
inking  the  palm  and  registering  palmprints 
on  cards. 

A manual  punch  and  sort  system  is  de- 
scribed which  makes  use  of  a card  having 
holes  around  its  perimeter  which  may  be 
punched  out  with  a handheld  notcher  to 
correspond  to  a palmprint ’s  numerical  clas- 
sification. The  reader  probably  has  some 
familiarity  with  such  cards  and  the  use  of  a 


needle  which  is  used  by  the  examiner  to 
sort  a desired  palmprint  from  all  others.  As 
in  any  latent  fingerprint  retrieval  system, 
the  object  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  pos- 
sible matches  to  a minimum,  at  which  time 
the  examiner  must  make  the  visual  compar- 
isons between  the  unknown  and  known 
prints. 

Each  major  area  of  the  palm  (the 
Hypothenar,  Interdigital  and  Thenar  — 


H.l.T.)  is  discussed,  and  all  the  various  pat- 
terns which  may  appear  in  each  of  those 
areas  are  classified  numerically.  The  author 
includes  photographs  of  actual  palmprints 
to  illustrate  the  area  or  pattern  to  be  clas- 
sified. 

This  manual  is  a useful  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  finger  and  palmprint  evi- 
dence. To  test  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting such  a system  is  certainly  within 
the  means  of  most  police  and  identification 
bureaus.  The  reader  may  have  some 
unanswered  questions,  though,  about  the 
system  such  as  the  general  availability  of 
the  sort  cards  to  be  used  to  code  the  prints. 

The  photographs  in  this  manual  are  very 
critical  to  the  understanding  of  the  system. 
In  this  case,  the  author  could  have  im- 
proved the  manual  by  supplying  additional 


LEAA  pamphlet  describes  how 
elderly  are  a plus  to  policing 


The  elderly  have  just  begun  to  be  tap- 
ped as  a resource  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  according  to  a new  LEAA  publi- 
cation designed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
unique  crime  problems  faceq  by  older 
persons. 

Released  by  LEAA's  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service  last  month, 
the  16-page  pamphlet  outlines  facts  about 
crime  and  the  elderly  and  examines  the 
senior  citizens’  interaction  with  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  from  various  perspec- 
tives. 

The  booklet  notes  that  as  victims, 
older  persons  often  endure  greater  hard- 
ships than  their  younger  counterparts. 
The  economic,  psychological  and  physical 
factors  associated  with  old  age  make  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  crime. 

In  a section  on  “the  older  witness," 
the  publication  states  that  the  elderly 
are  forced  to  find  their  way  through 
"an  often  confusing  and  complex  court 
system,"  and  are  subjected  to  lengthy 
court  delays  and  continuances. 

“Court  administrators  and  criminal 
justice  practitioners  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  many  older  victims  and  wit- 


nesses do  not  participate  in  court  proce- 
edings if  they  are  frightened,  confused  or 
traumatized  by  their  interaction  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,"  the  booklet 
notes.  “Victims  and  witnesses  who  are 
physically  protected  and  given  emotional 
support  are  more  willing  to  press  charges, 
present  evidence,  and  perceive  themselves 
as  an  important  part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  community.” 

Half  of  the  publication  is  devoted  to1 
lists  of  suggested  readings  and  resource 
agencies.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
private  organizations,  government  agencies 
and  congressional  committees  concerned 
with  the  elderly  are  provided,  in  addition 
to  information  about  other  NCJRS  publi- 
cations on  the  topic. 

Single  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled 
"A  Mutual  Concern:  Older  Americans  and 
the  Criminal  Justice  System,"  can  be 
ordered  free  of  charge  from:  NCJRS  — 
GIP  Program,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD 
20850.  Groups  wishing  to  reproduce 
and  distribute  the  booklet  in  their  area 
may  request  camera-ready  facsimiles  from 
the  NCJRS  Director  of  Communications 
at  the  same  address. 


illustrative  aids,  such  as  circles  and  arrows, 
to  point  out  the  specific  pattern  or  identi- 
fying feature  being  discussed.  Though  the 
patterns  might  be  obvious  to  the  trained 
examiner’s  eye,  there  certainly  could  be 
some  confusion  to  the  novice. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
such  a palmprint  classification  system 
could  be  integrated  with  a latent  finger- 
print system.  Must  the  two  remain  totally 
independent  or  might  they  be  intercon- 
nected in  some  fashion?  There  are  addi- 


tional management  questions  such  as  the 
capability  of  this  system  to  handle  very 
large  quantities  of  prints,  as  in  major  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Police  agencies  must  also 
keep  in  mind  research  currently  underway 
to  automate  the  encoding,  classification 
and  retrieval  process  through  the  use  of 
computers.  Until  such  systems  are  de- 
bugged and  proven  cost-effective,  however, 
systems  such  as  the  one  described  in  H.l.T. 
should  receive  serious  consideration. 

-Joseph  L.  Peterson 
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with  a Preface  by 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 

Alec  Hartley 
Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggesting  how  a police  officer  can  interpret  what 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says:  Watch  for, 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major,  the  characteristic  giveaways  that  distinguish  the  honest  citizen 
from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  ensp  chapter  after  another,  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  that  vast  book, 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  oi 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I’ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  Hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

C.  H.  Rolph 
Police  Review 

Paperbound  250  pages  Illustrated  $5.95 
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.Please  send  me copies  of  The  Signs  of  Crime  at  $5.95  each. 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  pf  $ 

Name 

Address  

City State Zip 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Arson  Investigation  Training  Specialist.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Appalachian  Council  of  Governments  has  been 
awarded  funds  to  conduct  a training  program  for  fire  and 
police  personnel  in  basic  arson  incidence  recognition  and 
arson  investigation.  The  council  is  seeking  an  individual 
to  administer  the  program  and  to  provide  the  needed 
training. 

The  position  would  be  for  a one-year  program  with 
renewal  possibilities.  Requirements  include  a background 
in  arson  investigation,  including  five  years  with  a pro- 
fessional agency,  and  an  ability  to  teach  and  work  with 
people  in  an  informal  setting.  There  will  be  some  daily 
travel  within  a 100-mile  radius  of  the  home  base  in  Green- 
ville. South  Carolina.  Anticipated  salary  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $22,000  to  $25,000  for  12  months. 

Apply  to:  Bill  Slough,  Senior  Management  Specialist, 
South  Carolina  Appalachian  Council  of  Governments,  211 
Century  Drive,  Drawer  6668,  Greenville,  SC  29606.  Tele- 
phone: (803)  242-9733. 

Director  of  Correctional  Custody  Services.  The  Onondaga 
County  Department  of  Correction,  a local  correctional 
facility  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  seeking  a qualified  in- 
dividual who  will  be  responsible  for  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  custodial  and  security  program  at  the 
institution. 

The  director’s  role  will  involve  planning,  policy  forma- 
tion, staffing,  coordinating,  and  directing  and  supervising 
safety,  security  and  control  operations  carried  out  by  a 
staff  of  80  correction  officers.  Inmate  population  is  ap- 
proximately 100  prisoners. 

Applicants  should  have  a bachelor’s  degree  and  three 


years  of  professional  administration  experience  in  super- 
vision of  security  operations  in  a correctional  setting. 
Persons  with  an  equivalent  combination  of  education  and 
experience  will  be  considered. 

Submit  a letter  of  application,  resume  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  three  professional  references  by  Septem- 
ber 14,  1979  to:  Jennie  L.  Mingollelli,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning and  Research,  Department  of  Correction,  Box  143, 
James ville,  NY  13078. 

Director  of  Program  Services.  The  Onondaga  County  De- 
partment of  Correction  is  also  looking  for  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  administrative  supervision 
of  program  operations  at  its  correctional  facility. 

Successful  candidate  will  plan  and  organize  the  delivery 
of  inmate  services,  while  supervising  and  evaluating  staff 
assigned  to  educational,  recreational  and  religious  pro- 
grams, temporary  release  programs,  volunteer  services  pro- 
grams, library  services,  counseling  services  and  related 
program  services  that  are  sponsored  by  the  institution. 

Minimum  requirements  include  a bachelor’s  degree  and 
three  years  of  professional  administrative  experience  in 
planning  and  organizing  human  service  activities  in  an 
agency  or  correctional  setting.  An  equivalent  combination 
of  education  and  experience  will  be  acceptable. 

Interested  individuals  should  follow  the  application  in- 
structions above.  The  filing  deadline  is  September  14, 
1979. 

Research  Project  Director.  The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  is  seeking  a research  director  for  a national  study 
of  police  operations  and  activities. 


Successful  applicant  should  possess  intensive  experi- 
ence with  policy  analysis,  economics,  or  other  applied  so- 
cial theory;  substantial  research  management  experience 
(preferably  with  staff  direction  responsibilities);  back- 
ground in  the  application  of  advanced  statistical  method- 
ology; familiarity  with  the  environment  of  police  agencies, 
particularly  with  police  agency  data,  and  writing  skills. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  possess  a 
Ph.D.  in  a related  field,  although  persons  with  masters 
degrees  and  significant  management  experience  will  be 
considered.  Project  duration  will  be  18  months,  with  pro- 
ject staff  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  Position  will  be 
available  September  15,  1979. 

Starting  salary  of  $25,000  is  based  on  qualifications. 

Interested  persons  should  contact;  Mr.  Michael  T. 
Farmer,  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1909  K Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  420,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Information  Center  Administrator.  The  National  Vic- 
tim/Witness Resource  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  is 
seeking  an  executive  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
identification,  intake,  processing,  and  analysis  of  vic- 
tim/witness related  information.  Additional  duties  will 
include  the  development,  usage  and  dissemination  of 
resource  documents,  mailing  lists  and  directories. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a B.A.  in  computer 
science,  communications,  or  library  science  prior  train- 
ing and  demonstrated  expertise  in  word  processing  and 
information  development,  storage  and  retrieval.  Famil- 
iarity with  the  victim/witness  field  is  desirable.  Salary 
will  range  to  $16,500  plus  benefits. 

Apply  to  P.O.  Box  39045,  Washington,  DC  20016. 

Librarian.  Successful  candidate  will  assist  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Vic tim/Wit ness  Resource  Center, 
and  work  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a library  on  the 
subject. 

Requirements  include  a B.A.  in  library  science,  compu- 
ter science  or  communications;  prior  training  or  experi- 
ence in  library  work,  and  good  command  of  the  English 
language.  Word  processing  experience  and/or  background 
in  the  victim/witness  field  is  desirable.  Salary  will  range 
to  $14,000  plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  see  above. 

Technical  Assistance  Manager.  This  third  position  with 
the  National  Victim/Witness  Resource  Center  requires 
an  individual  who  can  design,  develop  and  deliver  train- 
ing materials  in  the  field.  Other  responsibilities  include 
organizing  workshops,  conducting  site  visits  and  super- 
vising a ‘‘talent  bank"  of  consultants  and  experts. 

Applicants  must  have  a B.A.,  a demonstrated  ability 
in  training,  organization  of  meetings,  program  develop- 
ment and  writing.  Word  processing  experience  is  desirable. 
Salary  to  $16,500  plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  see  above. 

Hotline  Manager.  The  National  Victim/Witness  Resource 
Center  needs  an  administrator  to  establish  and  operate 
a nationwide  toll-free  phone  information  service  for 
victims  and  witnesses. 

Minimum  requirements  are  a B,A.  in  counseling,  psy- 
chology or  social  work,  and  training  and  prior  experi- 
ence in  hotline  organization  and  management.  Word 
processing  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  victim/ 
witness  field  is  desirable. 

To  apply,  see  above. 
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Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press  j 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION:  j 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory  j 


by  Antony  E.  Simpson.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss,  Jr.,  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption. "Antony  Simpson’s  review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  CBn  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn -to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracie  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


Clothbound:  $10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  St8te  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger,  Oity  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  New  School  of  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  International  terroriwn  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber 
ties  and  the  media.  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  tor  the 

pul uni  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 

n*eel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  pages 


Pleat*  send  me  □ TERRORISM  □ TI1E  LITERATURE  OF 
POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  □ enter  my  charter  subscription 
for  POLICE  STUDIES  Enclosed  is  my  payment  ol  $ 


Address 
City 


Paperback  :$5J95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new,  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  end  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  end  management  of  police,  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service; 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline;  criminal  law:  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  an<J 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College,  Bremshill,  England, 

Paperbound 

$20.00 

To  The  John  Jay  Pres*.  444  W 56th  St..  New  York,  NY  10019  Name  


_ State  - 


-Zip  . 


October  1-5  1979.  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Methods  Course.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Austin,  Texas.  For 
more  information  contact.  1ACP,  11  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

October  1-5,  1979.  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Ms.  Barbara  Natow,  John 
Jay  College,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Rm. 
2201  South,  444  W.  56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  Telephone  (212)  247- 
1600. 

• • • 

October  1-5,  1979.  Supervision  of  Per- 
sonnel Program.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Tuition  $150.  For  more  de- 
tails contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216)  368- 
3308. 

• • • 

October  1-5,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  For  further  information, 
write:  Law  Enforcement  and  Security 

Markets,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept. 
0617-A,  343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY 
14650. 

• • • 

October  1-12,  1979.  On-Scene  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Seminar  presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Fee:  $475.  For  further  infor- 

mation, contact;  Registrar,  The  Traffic 
Institute,  Northwestern  University,  555 
Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

October  1-12,  1979.  Technical  Surveil- 
lance I Course.  Presented  by  National 
Intelligence  Academy.  Tuition:  $500.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Director, 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  Street  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33  309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500 
• • • 

October  1-19,  1979.  Management, 

Command  and  Supervisory  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  Management  at 
Babson  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 
Fee  $725.  For  futher  information,  con- 
tact John  T.  Howland,  Director,  P.O. 
Drawer  F.,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 
Telephone:  (617)  2374724. 

• • • 

October  1-26,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Theory,  Practice,  and  Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $750.  For  more  details, 
contact:  National  Crime  Prevention  Insti- 
tute, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40222.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6987 
• • • 

October  2-4,  1979.  Hostage  Negotiation 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held 
in  Treasure  Island,  Florida.  Fee:  $125. 
For  futher  information,  contact:  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersberg,  FL  33733. 

• • • 

October  8-19.  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Officers  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Fee:  $475.  For  additional  infor- 
mation, consult:  October  1-12. 

• • • 

October  8-20,  1979.  Second  Interna- 
tional Course  of  Higher  Specialization  for 
the  Police.  To  be  held  in  Messina,  Italy. 
Sponsored  by  the  Centro  Internazionale 
di  Ricenche  e Studi  Sociologici,  Penalc  e 
Penitenziari.  For  further  information  and 
registration  contact:  Dr  Domenico  Cue- 
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chiara,  Secretary  General,  1 Piazza  XX 
Settembre,  Messina  98100,  Italy. 

• • • 

October  9-25,  1979.  Private  Investigator 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Tuition  $100.  For  further  in- 
formation, see  October  1-5. 

• • • 

October  11-12,  1979.  Risk  Management 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Fee;  $235.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Theorem  Institute,  1782  Technology 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95510.  Telephone: 
(408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

October  15-19,  1979.  Crowd  and  Spec- 
tator Violence  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, consult:  October  1-5. 

• • • 

October  L5-19,  1979.  Traffic  Services 
Program.  To  be  held  in  Waynesboro, 
Virginia  by  the  Transportation  Training 
Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity. Fee:  $200.  For  more  details,  con- 
sult: October  1-12. 

• • • 

October  16-18,  1979.  Stress  Manage- 
ment Techniques  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media  in  New  Orleans.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 

• • • 

October  17-18.  1979.  Seminar:  Manage- 
rial Performance  Appraisal  for  Police 
and  Management-Level  Personnel  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Fee:  $100.00.  For  more  details, 
consult:  October  1-5. 

• • • 

October  17-19,  1979.  Crisis  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  Officers. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee. 
$255.  For  further  information,  consult: 
October  11-12. 

• • • 

October  18-19,  1979.  Communication 
for  Law  Enforcement  Officers.  Sponsored 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee-. 
$90.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Jim  Ziegler,  Program  Assistant,  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Training  Programs, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division.  Col- 
lege Park.  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301) 
454-5237. 

• • • 

October  22-24,  1979.  Safe  Schools  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  Bahia  Mar  Hotel  and 
Yachting  Center  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
For  more  details  contact:  Institute  for  Safe 
Schools,  506  Cumberland  Building.  800 
East  Browand  Boulevard  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301.  Telephone:  (305)  463-1776. 
• • • 

October  22-26,  1979.  41st  National 
Robbery /Homicide  Conference.  To  be  held 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  more  details 
contact:  Dct.  Larry  Brady,  Louisville 

Police  Department,  633  W Jefferson 
Street.  Louisville.  KY  40202.  Telephone: 
(502)  581-3554. 


October  22-26,  1979.  Police  Records 
and  Communications  Course.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  For  fur- 
ther information,  sec:  October  1-5. 

• • • 

October  22-26,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  more  details, 
consult;  October  1-5. 

• • • 

October  23-25,  1979.  Victim/Witness 
Assistance  Program.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media  in  Miami,  Florida.  For  more 
details,  consult.  October  16-18. 

• • • 

October  24-26,  1979.  Effect  of  Stress 
on  Law  Enforcement  Officers  and  Their 
Spouses.  Sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Fee:  $140.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  October  18-19. 

• • • 

October  29-31,  1979.  Workshop  on 

Police  Civil  Liability  and  the  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  501 
Grandview  Drive,  Suite  207,  So.  San 

Francisco,  CA  94080. 


October  29-31,  1979.  National  Correc-  j? 
rions  Conference.  To  be  held  in  Columbus,  ^ 
Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Council  of  Higher  Educa-  ^ 
tion  in  Criminal  Justice.  Fee  $150.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Istvan  Domonkos, 
Jefferson  College,  4000  Sunset  Blvd., 
Steubenville.  OH  43952.  Telephone:  (614) 
264-5591. 

• • • 

October  29-Novcmbcr  2,  1979.  Check 
and  Forgery  Investigation  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
consult;  October  24. 

• • • 

October  30-Novcmber  1,  1979.  Han- 
dling Hazardous  Materials  and  Transporta- 
tion Emergencies.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  To  be 
held  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write:  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  470  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  MA  02210. 

• • • 

November  5-9,  1979.  Assets  Protection 

Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Pick  Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago  by  the  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Security.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  ASIS  Membership  and 
Meetings  Services  Department,  2000  K 
Street  N.W.,  Suite  651,  Washington  DC 
20006.  Telephone:  (202)  331-7887. 

• • • 

November  8-9,  1979.  Police  Internal 
Affairs  Program.  To  be  held  at  the  Marriott 
Inn  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Program  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $175.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  registration,  write:  "Police 
Internal  Affairs,"  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  No.  146  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

• • • 

November  12-16,  1979.  Annual  Crime 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  For  fur- 
ther information  sec;  October  1-26. 


D.C.  forensic  squad  gets  photo  award! 


Sergeant  Cecil  W.  Kirk  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  police  force  receives  the  1979  Industrial 
Photographic  Department  of  the  Year  Award  trophy  for  the  work  of  the  Mobile  Crime 
Laboratory  & Photographic  Services  Unit  which  he  supervises.  Presenting  the  award  arc 
W.A.  Sawyer,  Jr.  (left),  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Eastman  Kodak's  pro- 
fessional and  finishing  markets  division,  and  Charles  L.  Geiger,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers  of  America. 

Chicago  reshuffles  police  deck 


Continued  from  Page  3 
could  very  easily  be  like  anything  else  that 
happens  when  a person  changes  his  mind 
and  applies." 

But  Nolan  was  quick  to  add  that  he 
doubts  "very  strongly”  that  he  would  exer- 
cise his  option,  and  he  defended  the  cre- 
ation of  his  new  office,  citing  the  work  ot 
similar  departments  in  other  cities. 

While  Nolan  waited  for  his  new  office  to 
be  approved  by  the  city  council,  Byrne 


continued  to  piece  together  the  city  s po- 
lice board,  a task  she  began  last  April.  The 
mayor’s  efforts  suffered  a setback  several 
weeks  ago  when  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi  withdrew  from  con- 
sideration as  chairman  of  the  board. 

On  August  15.  Byrne  announced  that 
the  Rev.  Wilbut  N.  Daniel  was  her  new 
choice  to  head  the  panel.  The  black  Baptist 
pastor  has  been  a member  of  the  board  for 
eight  years  and  is  vice  chairman. 
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People  & places 

Reiss  retires;  McElynn  moves  up; 
Danner  directs;  Leeds  is  lauded 


Col.  Adam  G.  Reiss,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  for  the 
past  three  years,  retired  from  the  force 
earlier  this  summer,  capping  a 32-year 
career  with  the  force.  While  Reiss  was  not 
required  by  law  to  retire  at  age  55,  he  not- 
ed that  the  chief's  post  is  "a  young  per- 
son's job”  and  that  “a  change  of  command 
is  healthy  for  the  organization.”  During 
his  tenure  as  superintendent,  Reiss  helped 
guide  the  hiring  and  training  of  the  force’s 
first  female  troopers,  and  he  directed  an 
unprecedented  number  of  investigations 
involving  state  agencies. 

• • • 

Special  Agent  Lawrence  P.  McElynn 
has  recently  been  appointed  Chief  of 
Police  Training  Programs  for  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  Mc- 
Elynn will  assume  his  new  position  at 
the  DEA  National  Training  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  ten-year  DEA  veteran  will  oversee 
development  and  administration  of  DEA’s 
new  three-week  Command  School  for 
Narcotic  Unit  Commanders  as  well  as  other 
DEA  Police  Training  Programs. 

• • • 

Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Danner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Safety  was 
recently  named  director  of  the  force’s 
Driver  Control  Division,  the  unit  respon- 
sible for  giving  driver’s  license  examina- 
tions and  keeping  traffic  accident  records 
in  the  state.  A 28-year  veteran  with  the 
force,  Danner  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  ranks  to  become  commander  of  the  de- 
partment in  1971,  a post  he  held  for  four 
years.  He  most  recently  served  as  the 
liaison  between  the  state’s  and  transpor- 
tation departments. 

• • • 

In  a separate  announcement,  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Safety  stated  last 
month  that  Porter  Binks,  the  director  of 
public  information  for  the  force,  has  re- 


signed to  return  to  the  Chattanooga  Times 
as  a police  reporter. 

• • • 

The  School  of  Police  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  no  longer 
exists.  The  institution’s  name  was  changed 
to  the  School  of  Justice  Administration 
by  a July  30  action  of  the  university's 
board  of  trustees.  According  to  Dean 
John  C.  Klotter,  the  new  name  more 
accurately  reflects  the  school's  program 
offerings  in  the  criminal  justice  areas  of 
police,  corrections  and  security. 

• • • 

Illinois  State  Trooper  Fred  Leeds 
recently  received  a distinguished  service 
award  from  the  the  Illinois  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Dependence  Association  for  his  work 
with  teen-age  drug  abusers.  The  presenta- 
tion specifically  cited  Leeds  for  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  association’s  annual  seminar 
camp  and  for  his  other  volunteer  efforts 
with  the  organization. 

• • • 

James  Casey,  the  administrator  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department’s  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards,  resigned  last  month 
to  resume  his  career  as  a private  attorney. 
Casey  is  scheduled  to  rejoin  the  firm  of 
Keck,  Mahin  and  Cate  in  Chicago. 

• • • 

The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  (ASIS)  last  month  announced 
the  election  of  seven  new  members  to  its 
board  of  directors  who  will  serve  a three- 
year  term  beginning  next  January.  The  new 
additions  to  the  21-member  board  are  John 
V.  Clark  of  the  Boeing  Company,  Robert 
H.  Cobbs  of  Aerojet  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Gordon  H.  Kettlcr  of  General  Mo- 
tors, Dennis  A.  Nogglc  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation,  Alexander  Smart  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  Group,  John  J.  Thomp- 
son of  the  Lockheed  Georgia  Company, 
and  Louis  A.  Tyska  of  the  Times  Corpo- 
ration. 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


TRIAL  PREP  FILM  — "Courtroom 
Performance”  was  produced  by  MTI 
to  demonstrate  several  specific  steps 
officers  can  take  to  improve  their  perfor- 
mance in  preparing  cases  for  trial, 

Designed  as  a motivational  and  instruc- 
tional tool,  the  30-minute  film  stresses  the 
importance  of  effective  and  prompt  re- 
port writing,  pretrial  preparation,  making 
a professional  appearance  in  court,  and 
delivering  testimony  with  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness and  objectivity. 

Tracing  a simulated  trial  for  attempted 
murder  through  its  critical  stages,  the 
movie  focuses  on  the  testimony  of  an  ex- 
perienced, professional  officer  whose  care- 
ful preparations  helps  a prosecutor  win  a 
conviction  despite  some  discrepancies  in 
the  case. 

Available  in  either  16mm  or  U-matic 
vidcocassette  formats,  the  color/sound  pre- 
sentation is  suitable  for  training  recruits, 
experienced  officers,  college  criminal  jus- 
tice students,  prosecutors,  and  private 
security  personnel. 

For  purchase  or  rental  information, 
contact:  MTI  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

SURVEILLANCE  CAMERA  - The 
RGS-60  Mark  II  Environmental  Camera 
Series  features  closed  circuit  video  cameras 
that  are  designed  to  automatically  control 
the  primary  picture  information  in  all 
surveillance  and  security  operations. 

Adjustable  vertical  phasing  permits 
sequential  switching  between  cameras  with- 
out picture  roll,  while  a tinted  window 
shade  feature  electronically  desensitizes 
the  camera’s  automatic  light  control  to 
afford  better  reception. 

The  camera’s  standard  circuitry  contains 


Worth  Millions 


Every  two  weeks.  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police  administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 
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a neutralizer  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
virtually  eliminate  hot  spots  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  automatic  control  of  the 
unit.  The  ouput  image  is  at  800-line  reso- 
lution. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  manufacturer:  Dagc-MTI, 
Inc.,  208  Wabash  Street,  Michigan  City, 
IN  46360. 

• • • 

ALARM  TRANSMITTER  - Sentry 
Technology’s  Model  141A  digital  trans- 
mitter is  based  on  a newly  designed,  inte- 
grated circuit  chip  that  is  said  to  expand 
the  capabilities  of  the  dialer  while  increas- 
ing its  reliability. 

Four  input  channels  can  report  separate 
alarm  conditions  with  normally  open  or 
closed  loops  or  voltage  activation,  while 
a separate  test  input  is  supplied  to  insure 
the  operational  integrity  of  the  system. 

Featuring  full-memory  capability,  the 
unit  reports  all  alarmed  channels,  rather 
than  only  the  highest  priority,  in  case  of 
multiple  alarms.  A restore  signal  is  trans- 
mitted when  all  inputs  are  returned  to 
normal. 

Other  features  include  full-line  seizure, 
rapid  operation,  PROM  programming, 
lightning  protection,  and  high-noise  im- 
munity. The  device  operates  over  a wide 
ambient  temperature  range  from  cither 
6 or  12  volt  DC  and  automatically  re- 
ports low  battery  voltage. 

Housed  in  a compact  steel  enclosure, 
the  Model  141 A is  compatible  with  Sen- 
try's 9999  Central  Receiver  and  can  be 
connected  to  such  accessories  as  a line  fault 
detector  and  a high-sensitivity  audio  listen- 
in  units. 

More  details  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting: Sentry  Technology,  Inc.,  222 
Mount  Hermon  Road,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
95066.  Telephone:  (408)  438-3311. 


On  bombers 
and  bombings 

Continued  from  Page  11 

to  his  death  wordlessly,  not  a whisper  of 

sorrow,  not  a murmur  of  regret. 

In  the  same  year  Graham  committed  his 
bombing  murder,  the  national  crime  syndi- 
cate eradicated  one  of  its  most  trouble- 
some informers,  Willie  Bioff,  who.  with 
the  Chicago  mob  had  extorted  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  film  industry  through 
union  infiltration.  Exposed,  Bioff  turned 
state’s  evidence,  resulting  in  the  conviction 
of  crime  kingpins  Paul  “The  Waiter”  Ricca, 
Louis  “Little  New  York"  Campagna. 
Charles  "Cherry”  Gioe,  Francis  Maritotc, 
John  Rosclli,  and  Frank  Nitti. 

Bioff  was  set  free  and  went  into  hiding 
with  more  than  $3  million  taken  from  the 
film  industry,  living  in  a comfortable  ranch 
outside  of  Phoenix  under  the  name  of  A1 
Nelson.  He  thought  he  was  safe  from 
Mafia  retribution.  Yet  on  November  4. 
1955,  while  Graham  was  building  the 
bomb  that  killed  his  mother,  Bioff  got  into 
his  pickup  truck,  stepped  on  the  accelera- 
tor and  was  killed  by  a dynamite  bomb 
planted  beneath  the  hood  of  the  truck. 

(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  Street. 
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